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THOSE LEFT 
BEHIND 


MAXY who saw our wounded and 
blinded prisoners come home from 
Germany were in tears at the sight of 
suffering so bravely borne. But the first 
thought of the men themselves was for 
their comrades LEFT BEHIND in the 
prison camps. The war has no greater 
tragedy than the thought of young, active 
men spending some of the best years of 
their lives in captivity. Help to make this 
winter pass more quickly for them. 


£5 will keep 2- prisoners supplied with regular 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 


£50 will keep 20 prisoners supplied with regular 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 
IMPORTANT. If you are interested in a particular 
prisoner, please attach details. Parcels will be sent 
him in your name. 


MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, 0.8.£., Hon. Director, and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 


Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.T1. 


Sisuiainbibesvemasouen to help British Prisoners of War. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


I AM TOO GREAT A SOLDIER TO VENTURE TO GIVE LESSONS TO MY 
GENERALS COMMANDING IN SPAIN. AN ARMY CANNOT BE DIRECTED FROM 
THE TUILLERIES. 


Napoleon (Chaptal ; mes souvenirs sur Napoleon). 


THE return of Mr. Churchill has reassured the many people 
who were made anxious by his long absence from his post. 
He is said to be well and in good form—that 
is all to the good. He timed his re-entry into 
his functions just before the two great events of the month 
occurred. The first was the Northern Russian offensive 
which has cleared the enemy from the neighbourhood of 
Leningrad and the second the brilliant and daring amphibian 
turning movement, whereby General Alexander has out- 
flanked the Germans in Italy. That movement, made as we 
go to press, is full of hope for the future of our armies. 


Looking ahead. 


Mr. Churchill will find plenty to think about besides the 
development of the military campaigns. Our foreign policy 
and our future imperial policy are alike in need of attention. 
The former seems not yet to have any very definite shape. 
This nebulous condition is not new ; it has persisted since the 
last war and is the direct result of the Geneva System, which 
was established in order to break the old British policy of the 
Balance of Power, a policy as vital to Europe as to ourselves 
because it ensures the freedom of the Continent from any over- 
lord, whether that over-lord be called Philip of Spain, Louis 
XIV, Napoleon, the Emperor William or Hitler. In each 
century we have fought against European tyranny; this 
century we have fought twice. Mr. Churchill will find a very 
difficult ‘‘ balance’’ question awaiting him. That of the 
differences between the Russians and the Poles. 
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THE crossing, by Russian troops, of the 1939 border of 
Poland have brought the two countries concerned face to face, 


: Relations between the two Governments were 
The Russians and 


dha: Millen severed some time ago and there have since | 


then been unhelpful public utterances made by 
both sides. But the crossing of the boundary drew from the 
Poles on January 5 a message of conciliation and goodwill ; a 
declaration that Germany is the common enemy. This was 
replied to on January 12 by the Russian Government in a 
statement which was not unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of peace, save that it was personally offensive to the 
exiled Polish Government. There was in it distinct evidence 
that the Russians wanted to come to terms. That they should 
desire the amendment of the Treaty of Riga was a foregone 
conclusion. This treaty was made after Poland had defeated 
Russia in 1921, and it ceded the Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelorussia to Poland. It was always known that Russia 
would try to take back these provinces as soon as she felt able 
to doso. The Russian note now claims this territory. But it 
goes on to say :— 


“‘ The Soviet Government once again declares that it is seeking 
to establish friendship between the U.S.S.R. and Poland on the 
basis of stable good neighbourly relations and mutual respect. . . .” 


Further on, the future boundary line between the two countries 
is spoken of in a not unconciliatory manner :— 


** The Soviet does not regard the 1939 frontiers as unalterable 
(by this is meant the land seized by Russia after Germany had con- 
quered Poland). These frontiers can be modified in Poland’s favour 
so that areas in which the Polish population form the majority be 
turned over to Poland. In this case the Soviet-Polish frontier could 
pass approximately along the so-called Curzon Line which was 
adopted in 1919 by the Supreme Council of Allied Powers. . . .” 


The Soviet note further proposed that “‘ Poland’s Western 
border must be extended through the incorporation in Poland 
of ancient Polish lands previously wrested by Germany . ..” 


a 


This is believed to imply East Prussia and Poland’s old pro- | 


vince of Silesia. 


THE response of the Poles was immediate. In a most con- 
ciliatory note they proposed that England and the U.S.A. 
The Polish should be asked for their good offices in this 
rita . difference between their Allies. This reply gave 

good hope of an early and amicable settlement 
between the two Powers. With great self-restraint and judg- 
ment the Polish Government had not attempted to reply to 
the harsh things said about them in the Soviet note. They 
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must be congratulated on this and on much else. Unfortu- 
nately the answering Soviet note repeated, yet more offen- 
sively the attack upon the Polish Government, saying :— 

“With regard to the declaration of the Polish Govern- 
ment in London of January 15, Tass is authorised to state 
the following :— 

“1. The Declaration of the Polish Government in 
which the main question of recognising the Curzon Line 
as the Soviet-Polish frontier is completely avoided and 
ignored, cannot be considered as other than the rejection 
of the Curzon Line. 

“2, As to the proposal of the Polish Government on 
the opening of official negotiations between it and the 
Soviet Government, the Soviet Government believes that 
this proposal is intended to mislead public opinion, as it 
is not difficult to understand that the Soviet Government 
cannot enter into official negotiations with a Government 
with which diplomatic relations are interrupted.”’ 


HERE follows a reference to the Katyn murders. The mass 
murder of Polish officers and men into which the Russians 

refused to allow a Red Cross enquiry, suggested 
ad — by the Poles, and after which they broke off 

relations with the Polish Government. But, 
whatever the Soviets may say, this Government has, in 
spite of all obstacles, continued to rule Poland. Its orders 
have been obeyed even during the long German occupa- 
tion. Russian criticism of the men who have succeeded 
to General Sikorski’s work of holding the Poles together, 
comes from the fact that Russian partisans in Poland have all 
along carried on their own separate war in Poland against 
Germany, often with dire results to the unfortunate Poles, 
who have had to take punishment for acts of sabotage and 
murder which they did not commit, and would not have 
advised. This has inevitably led to clashes and it accounts 
for the bitterness of the Russian note as well as for the very 
great nervousness felt by the Poles as to future Russian action 
in Poland. Our position between the two parties is one of 
great responsibility. Our sympathies must be wholly with 
the Poles in regard to the future independence of their coun- 
try. They are our very gallant, very loyal, and very attractive 
Allies and we went to war to help them preserve their country. 
A strong and independent Poland is essential to the balance 
of power in Europe and this is therefore a major British 
interest. 


Russ1a’s claim to retain half of the old Poland, severe as that 
is, is less disturbing both to the Poles and to ourselves than 
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her claim that Poland’s future Government 
should be “‘ friendly ” to Moscow according to 
Moscow’s own interpretation of what “‘ friendly ’”’ means. To 
take a parallel case in the West: Britain’s interest has for 
many decades past required friendly Governments in Belgium 
and the Netherlands ; but we have not presumed to dictate 
the form and the membership of such Governments. Russia’s 
apparent wish to go further, and to deny some part of sove- 
reignty to a future Polish Government, raises many acute 
questions. Similar questions about Russian policy are raised 
by Russia’s support for Tito’s ‘‘ People’s Army of Liberation ” 
in Yugoslavia and by her daily denunciations of Mihailovitch, 
leader of the Serbian Cheintks, as a pro-Hitlerite Fascist and 
of his Puritch Government in Cairo as a gang of Fascist 
bandits. Belief that Russia is striving to increase her influence 
westward among the Slav countries seems to be confirmed by 
her far-reaching pact with the Czechoslovak Government and 
by her remarkable tenderness towards the Bulgarians, guilty 
of a thousand atrocities in Yugoslavia and Greece. Are we 
seeing a revival of Pan-Slavism—a revival of Russian 
imperialism ? How far is that a danger? Even those in the 
heart of affairs find it hard to sift true information from false. 
To take Poland first. It is quite true that the Poles under 
Pilsudski and Beck treated the Ukrainians severely and the 
White Russians hardly better. But these minority peoples 
are not now going to find complete independence. One 
foreign influence is to be exchanged for another. After some 
years their material assets may increase faster in Russia than 
they would have increased under Poland—one cannot say 
much more at this stage. On the other hand, this country 
remembers the Curzon Line—which was, except for the 
exclusion of Ivow and Wilno, about as fair a frontier as could 
be drawn for Poland. 


Pan-Slavism ? 


THE independence of Poland proper is an entirely different 
matter, and one gravely affecting Britain’s honour. Poland 
iil iia, resisted Germany after she had received— 
tee see probably because she had received—a British 

guarantee of her independence. We have a 
strong moral responsibility to see that she is restored to at 
least as strong a position as she held before she acted on our 
guarantee. This implies that she will be recompensed by being 
given East Prussia and a good part of richly industrial Silesia 
after the Germans there have been moved back into their own 
country. So long as Germany is a threat to Europe it is in 
our interest to see that Poland is strong, as a brave people can 
be; but our strategic interest in this particular case must 
come second to our moral obligation. Perhaps, in truth, the 
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two are really combined, for Britain’s good name is at stake ; 
and our name for fair dealing is our greatest asset injthe 
councils of Europe. Russia desires our co-operation, and 
American co-operation, after the war. Without such co-opera- 
tion she cannot re-build her shattered industries, short of 
another fearful series of Five-Year Plans imposed on a strained 
and weary people. If she deals harshly with Poland, and 
subjugates her, there will inevitably be a reaction against her 
in public opinion both here and in America. She would forfeit 
the co-operation she desires, no matter what any of our states- 
men would say. A firm reminder of our interest in Poland 
would be in her own interest also, for Russian respect for 
Polish rights would seal our co-operation. The British Press 
was unanimous on this point when the second—and most 
disappointing—Russian note was published. . The matter is 
now being discussed in camera. Mr. Eden may, however, be 
assured that he will have the country’s full support in defence 
of Polish independence. 


TURNING from Poland to Yugoslavia, we are confronted with 
another serious problem. For it unfortunately seems to be 
The Yugoslav true that Mihailovitch is a good man who has 
Problers failed. He began by merely going slow. He 

did not wish—and none can blame him—to see 
all his men slaughtered in useless and untimely efforts to 
break German power in Serbia. He was waiting to strike later. 
But from that decision he took others, and let himself be 
tricked into passivity by both the Italians and the Germans, 
He lost men while Tito, coming forward later in the north. 
gained them. Mihailovitch, according to the best authorities, 
has now about 15,000 men ; Tito has 150,000. Therefore, we 
must supply arms on a purely military basis to Tito. We 
cannot hold back developments in Yugoslavia ; our supplies, 
although small, may even help to confirm Tito in power for a 
time. But after the war it will be for the Yugoslav peoples 
themselves to choose whom they will serve. We cannot 
support Tito politically when he puts forward a plan to split 
Serbia after the war into three parts and increase the size of 
hisnative Croatia. But we must support every single resistant 
group within Yugoslavia, whether it is Tito’s or anyone else’s ; 
and, above all, we must make it plain to the Yugoslavs that a 
free Yugoslavia has more to gain from the free Europe of 
Britain’s conception, balanced and buttressed by British 
strength in the Mediterranean and in the West and by Russian 
strength in the East, than by any pattern put forward by 
partisans. This raises the question of whether Russia is really 
determined to push out westward. The answer is that she 
certainly will be drawn out westward if we create a vacuum by 
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lack of policy. Russia would then have no option. Her 
security would require her to extend her influence and her 
bases in many parts of Europe, and the Slav peoples would 
probably accept her for a time as their protector against 
Germany. But what most of them would prefer, together with 
the non-Slav peoples of Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
would be a system of independence and security balanced 
between east and west. That is what they want. It is what 
we in this country should prefer. And it is a prospect which 
Russia herself has favoured, for between the alternative—an 
expansion which creates rivalry, and a balanced system which 
gives security—she has to gain from choosing the second. We 
have a serious responsibility in this matter as in the Russo- 
Polish question. We have tended to create a vacuum because 
we have not stated the principles of British policy or have 
fallen into the modern fashion of believing that might is right, 
After the appalling mistakes of the 20 years between the wars, 
when we pretended that power did not matter, many of our 
highbrows have swung to the other extreme. To recognise 
that we shall be strong, and Russia will be strong, and America, 
too, is not a policy. It remains a simple recognition of 
fact, the basis on which policy can be built. And Britain’s 
interest and safety has always depended on Europe consisting 
of independent-minded States, in alliance against an aggressor 
and not subject to any one Power. It is to that end that we 
should always work. Russia will have her special alliances in 
the East as we shall have our special alliances in the West, but 
our over-riding co-operation with Russia depends on the main- 
tenance of the national freedom of our smaller Allies in all 
parts of Europe. We desire such over-riding co-operation, for 
on it the peace of Europe chiefly depends. We and Russia 
can be the two great guarantors. That would serve the safety 
of both of us. As realists, the Russians recognise that per- 
haps more clearly than we do. But the first condition of an 
alliance is that we should have a policy and that we should be 
completely frank about it. Then there need be little danger. 


THE air battle over Germany continues and is almost daily 
intensified. The Americans made a prodigious daylight 
a attack on Brunswick on January II and s0 
Gaiden *r great was the effect of this that the Germans 
have taken a lot of trouble to lie about its 
results. Joyce, chief of that band of traitors, who help our 
enemies by speaking on the German radio, surpassed himself 
after this event. What is true about the bombing of Germany 
is that the Germans are so far enduring with fortitude the 
most tremendous air attack that the world has ever seen. 
They have greatly improved their means of defence and are 
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now using swarms of night fighters with various new gadgets. 
One, that has been absurdly called an “ air mine,” is a small 
bomb that is towed along by the fighters and released among 
the attacking bombers; we do not yet know how effective 
this weapon is. But the lack of hopeful news for German con- 
sumption is so great that this smashing American raid which 
inflicted enormous casualties on German aircraft and prodi- 
gious damage on Brunswick is represented in Germany as a 
victory. Our American Allies must be congratulated, not 
only on their air organisation, but on the fine fighting spirit 
shown by their airmen. 


THE past two months have seen great progress in Russia. In 
mid-November the Germans held r00 miles of the right bank 
of the middle Dnieper, roughly from Kanyev 
(some 60 miles south-east of Kiev) as far as 
Kremenchug. Between Kremenchug and 
Zaporozhe the Russians had driven a deep broad wedge south 
of the river in the direction of Krivoi Rog, which was still in 
enemy hands. From Zaporozhe to its mouth at Kherson the 
Germans occupied the right bank of the lower Dnieper. 
Opposite Nikopol, about 40 miles south-west of Zaporozhe, 
they also held a small bridgehead on the left bank. Between 
Kanyev and the Pripet—which flows into the Dnieper about 
50 miles north of Kiev—the Russians had made a large. bulge 
roughly 80 miles deep from Kiev in the east to Zhitomir 
(which the Russians captured on November 13) in the west, 
and about go miles wide from north to south at its base near 
Kiev. North of the Kiev bulge our Allies had forced a narrow 
bridgehead running northwards along the right bank of the 
Dnieper for 70 miles. Then the line swung east to the River 
Sozh—a left-bank tributary of the Dnieper—and the city of 
Gomel, which was still in German hands. North of Gomel the 
line was well east of the Dnieper and of the south-north rail- 
way from Mogilev to Vitebsk. Between Vitebsk and Nevel 
the Russians had driven a salient towards the west. Nevel 
was in their hands. The front north of Nevel to Leningrad 
was quiescent. Two months later the picture was changed. 
In mid-January all that was left of the German position on 
the middle Dnieper was a narrow salient in the Kanyev area, 
which could not hold out long against increasing Russian 
pressure. South-east of Kanyev the Russians, after three 
days of hard fighting, captured Kirovograd on January 8. 
The fall of Kirovograd weakened the outer defences of Krivoi 
Rog, which the Germans still held, and the German bridge- 
head at Nikopol still held, and there was no change in the 
position from Nikopol to Kherson. West, south, and south- 
west of Kiev, however, the situation had drastically altered. 


The Russian 
Front 
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Along the Kiev-Korosten-Sarny railway the Russians were 30 
miles west of the Riga-drawn Polish frontier. They captured 
Novograd Volinsk—the scene of stubborn fighting in 1941~ 
on January 3. On January 4 they stormed Belaya Tserkoy, 
On January 5 Berdichev fell into their hands. South of 
Berdichev powerful Russian forces drove towards the Bug 
with the Odessa-Warsaw railway, the main line of communi- 
cations and supply for all German forces still forward in the 
Dnieper bend, as their objective. North of the Kiev bulge 
the Russians captured Gomel (November 26), occupied the 
area between the Sozh and the Dnieper, and reached the lower 
reaches of the Berezina and the Pripet, driving towards Pinsk. 
Farther north their offensive made important progress north- 
west, west, and south of Nevel ; and Vitebsk, one of the prin- 
cipal German bases left in White Russia, came at once under 
pressure. 


THE scale of the Russian advance is indicated by the fact that 
since the recapture of Kiev on November 6 Soviet forces in 
lilies the Kiev theatre of operations have liberated 
Siieinn over I2,000 square miles of territory, an area 

larger than that of Belgium. This feat is the 
more remarkable since from mid-November for eight weeks 
Russian plans were interrupted by a prolonged and powerful 
German counter-offensive. Into this counter-offensive, which 
was commanded by Field-Marshal Manstein, the Germans 
threw eight armoured divisions, for some time making con- 
siderable progress. But though the troops under General 
Vatutin, the commander of the First Ukrainian Front, were 
forced to give ground under the pressure of this formidable 
armoured force, they did not break, and Kiev, the objective 
of the German assault, was never in real danger. In the end 
General Vatutin brought up fresh forces and threw the enemy 
back far beyond the starting points of their counter-offensive. 
Between the Russian positions south-west of Kiev in mid- 
January and the valley of the Dniester stands the high 
plateau of Podolia, a district of hilly uplands cut by small 
streams whose waters flow into the Southern Bug and the 
Dniester. Podolia is rich farming country broken by big 
stretches of forest. North of the Kiev battle-area low hills 
mingle with forested swamps and slope down to the southem 
edge of the Pripet marshes. 


Tus desolate region was the scene of fighting in the last war, 
and earthworks and barbed wire used then are still to be seen. 
A Hard Ficht This is the new battle area, it is therefore not 
Ahead «favourable to the Russians. Nor can they 

count on German surrenders. At Kirovograd 
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the Russians first routed five German divisions—three tank 
divisions, a motorised division, and an infantry division—and 
then surrounded their remnants to the north of the city. The 

sition of these troops was hopeless, and the Russians called 
on them to lay down their arms. The Germans, however, had 
been ordered to fight to the end and did so. All but a handful 
were wiped out. Such conduct contradicts the tales of waning 
German morale which wishful thinkers continue to circulate. 
Even though terrain and the morale of the enemy will not 
assist our Russian Allies in the fighting now in prospect, 
further and substantial Russian advances are certain. Events 
show that the Russians have not lost an atom of their genius 
for winter warfare. In such warfare they have always had 
mastery over the Germans, even in the black days of 1941. 
Now their armies appear to be stronger and more formidable 
than ever. Russia’s war factories far to the east of the fighting 
area are pouring out the weapons which the front requires. 
Soon the important war industries of the recaptured terri- 
tories—especially the Donets Basin—will be at work. The 
large quotas of British and American arms and vehicles which 
our sailors have taken across dangerous waters to the Eastern 
front are also expanding Russian striking power and increasing 
Russian mobility. What remains obscure is the German plan. 
They will yield ground—they are already preparing their 
public for this. What is uncertain is how far they will succeed 
in withdrawing their forces intact from forward positions 
which they have held too long and which have now become 
highly dangerous. As we go to Press news has come of a big 
Russian offensive in the north. 


For over two years Leningrad has endured shelling. Now, 
by the successful Russian offensive announced on January 19, 
the great city has been freed. General 
Govorov’s armies advancing on a width of 
25 miles has overrun the German defences 
which commanded Leningrad, capturing gun emplacements 
and guns. The railways have been cut, the infantry—seven 
divisions of them—have been defeated. The fortress of 
Krasny Selo and the towns of Novgorod and Peterhof have 
been captured. The German losses are believed to be great, 
although not many prisoners were taken. This great victory 
will enhearten our Allies and all the oppressed nations who are 
groaning in slavery under German occupation. 


Leningrad 
Freed 


PRoGRESS in Italy was slow until January 21. Theactive sectors 
were two: north of Ortona and along the lateral road running 
The Itali inland from Ortona to Orsogna on the Eighth 
Battle Army front; and, on the Fifth Army front, 

the heights commanding the inland main road 
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to Rome—the Via Casilina—in the Cassino area. There was 
also some raiding north of the Garigliano river on the 
west coast, and patrol activity elsewhere. In mid-January 
fighting on the Cassino front had gradually won high ground 
defending the approaches to this German stronghold, and there 
were reasonable prospects that the fall of Cassino itself would 
not be unduly delayed. But advance in this region was 
purposely delayed and, in the event, we can see that General 
Alexander had other and better strings to his bow than to 
continue to batter his forces against a pitiless mountain wall, 
where the mountains are rugged, often very high, and 
extremely broken. Their slopes are steep, sometimes nearly 
sheer. On much of their surface trenches cannot be dug 
but must be blasted out of solid rock. Even the lower 
country is usually rolling. On the eastern slopes are many 
olive groves which multiply the problems of attack. The 
beds of the numerous rivers are often steep, and even un- 
defended crossings are usually arduous. A recent observer 
describes the bed of the Sangro—the scene of some of the 
hardest fighting in the Adriatic sector before Ortona was 
reached—as a “ veritable abyss.”’ A little farther north of the 
Sangro is the ravine of the Moro, very steep and in places 
nearly half-a-mile wide. Only towards the mouth of the 
Garigliano in the west is the country fairly flat. Moreover, 
at this season the rivers are in full flood and often become 
torrents. 


THESE conditions were highly favourable to the defence, and 
the enemy had taken full advantage of them. He had 
blasted slit trenches in the virgin rock and 
stocked them with food, water and muni- 
tions. In his dug-outs he had installed 
braziers for warmth. His troops have fought stubbornly and 
well. On the Fifth Army front the Germans have used picked 
troops of the Hermann Goering division ; on the Eighth Army 
front they have thrown in equally picked parachute troops. 
Seeing that these have been the conditions under which our 
troops have been fighting in Italy it was not to be supposed 
that a great commander like General Alexander would con- 
tinue to throw away his men in attacks over country such as 
that described. At home we were conscious that something 
different would be done, something more hopeful, more 
imaginative. And soit was. On January 22 news came that 
an amphibian force, consisting of men of the Fifth Army, 
with Commandos and American Rangers, had made a landing 
on the West Coast of Italy at Ostico, near the mouth of the 
Tiber and about 30 miles from Rome. This bold movement 
was preceded by aerial bombardment of all the railways 
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leading from the north to Rome and of all the aerodromes— 
including those in the South of France—from whence trouble 
might have come for the large number of ships needed to 
move the troops and their equipment. The Naval force 
which escorted this great convoy consisted of British, 
American, French and Greek ships. The Germans seem to 
have been taken by surprise. We have yet to see their 
reaction to the fact that their army of South Italy is now 
outflanked. The German soldiers will, no doubt, give a good 
account of themselves ; we have seen how they have fought 
in Russia in one of the largest and hardest retreats in history. 
The Military Correspondent of The Times, who has been 
visiting Italy, writes that these men are “‘ young, a bit weedy- 
looking, but the well-trained, fanatical product of the Hitler 
Youth movement. They are led by good N.C.O.’s, fight hard, 
and when captured are as rude and truculent as they know 
how to be. This correspondent adds that the ordinary Ger- 
man infantry divisions “ are far inferior ”’; but he also says 
that “‘ the standard is still high ”—an ominous comment in 
this fifth year of war—“ their individual tactical training is 
better than our own.”’ On the other hand, in his opinion—no 
doubt reflecting the views of Allied officers and commanders 
whom he has interviewed—“ the deterioration is steady and 
has been increased by recent operations.” But what even 
ordinary German troops can do has been seen all too clearly 
in Russia for light-hearted hopes based on actual or prospec- 
tive “‘ deterioration ’’ to be justified. The Italian campaign 
has lessons to teach for the coming Allied invasion in the 
West. One concerns the limitations of bombing. Close 
support tactical bombing is often useful; but by no means 
always. 


ONE tragic consequence of the prolonged fighting in Italy is 
the destruction of cultural monuments which are the common 
heritage of European civilisation. At Ortona, 
Alas for Italy's ¢,, example, where the fighting was prolonged 
Treasures : ; : 
and most severe, the damage is terrible. Earlier 
fighting has also left deep scars. The temples at Paestum have 
escaped, as have Amalfii and Ravello. Benevento, whose 
architectural treasures include a triumphal arch of Trajan and 
a 12th century cathedral, has been badly damaged, and the 
cathedral destroyed. Great anxiety is felt for the world- 
famous monastery at Monte Cassino, founded by St. Benedict 
in the 6th century. Many of its own irreplaceable treasures 
—which include over 10,000 early manuscripts—have been 
removed to Rome; on the other hand, the bronzes from 
Herculaneum and pictures from the gallery at Naples have 
been deposited there. Among the losses suffered at Naples 
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were the destruction of the libraries of the Italian Royal 
Society and the National Library. At the Royal Society a 
force of 600 German soldiers, acting under orders, entered the 
building, soaked shelves and books with petrol, and flung in 
hand grenades. Two guards who attempted resistance were 
shot. The Germans kept the civil fire brigade at a distance 
while the library burned. About 200,000 volumes perished. 
They included a most valuable collection of scientific perio- 
dicals and the publications of learned societies all over the 
world. The fate of the great National Library was similar. 
This contained over a million volumes and over a quarter of a 
million listed pamphlets. One special collection comprised 
more than 4,000 iucunabula, many of them beyond price. 
There were more than 10,000 manuscripts. Another treasure 
was a unique collection of Greek and Roman papyn from 
Herculaneum. Yet another was the famous Luchese-Balli 
collection dealing with music and the theatre. From this 
magnificent library the Germans carried off whatever they 
fancied as booty. The rest they burned. 


THE Japanese are a nation of warriors and our Australian 
brothers and our American Allies are having a stiff time under 
the ghastly conditions of tropical jungle war- 
fare. These are almost unimaginably bad. 
The Japanese private fights under the same 
conditions, save that being an oriental and accustomed to 
hardship he does not find them so appalling as white men do. 
An article in The Times by their special correspondent in New 
Guinea on January g tells us that the Australians, who have 
previously fought against Europeans, regard the Japanese 
“as a sort of animal, a being so far outside their experience 
that he can scarcely be included in the human category. They 
cannot conceive that he is capable of the same emotions 
which they themselves feel—fear, loss or home sickness,” 
they are surprised when they hear that he can read or write. 
The Times thus gives a thumbnail sketch of how the Japanese 
are regarded by men who have only seen them at war, who have 
no knowledge of Japanese culture and who do not realise how 
much the iron mask a Japanese soldier has to wear, conceals a 
very human creature. The same article gives an interesting 
account of his military and medical equipment. This is of a 
very practical order. But besides his arms he carries a lot of 
small private impedimenta, from fountain pens to charms and 
amulets, seals and a belt with a thousand stitches, each stitch 
having been made by a different person. But what is of most 
interest to us is the account of the Japanese soldier’s battle- 
worthiness. Thisisformidable. But, says the correspondent: 
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“ Recent experience suggests that the most notable characteristic 
of the Japanese soldier is not the fanaticism for which he was given 
so much credit . . . but rather a blind and unquestioning sub- 
servience to Officers and N.C.O’s.... He is extraordinarily 
dependent on his officers and very much at a loss . . . when they 
are killed.” 


All the same the war—it will not be a short one—will train 
him to know what to do on his own. 


WE print a map of the Pacific in this issue. We beg our 
readers to study it closely, for a great deal turns upon the 
ws question of our future action in this vast 
a Seve area, where we, for so long, held a dominant 
position owing to our commercial genius backed by our sea 
power. The modern rival to sea-power is air-power, and it is 
as well that Australia and New Zealand should have held a 
conference dealing with a matter so vital to them as well as 
to us, for the Imperial Government has hardly the sense of 
direction required to lead. The danger to our position in the 
Pacific comes from the tremendous hold which the Americans 
have acquired on the air routes of that vast ocean. This is 
what Mr. Courtenay, special correspondent of the Sunday 
Times, said in his despatch from Canberra on January 16: 


“It is not generally realised at home that America has a Pacific 
air route which is marvellously well organised. On the day after 
war ends the same pilots, planes, air crews, ground organisation, 
wireless and meteorological services will be available to begin 
commercial air services between Canada, America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

** The British Empire will not be in this lucrative traffic because 
nowhere on the Pacific route during war is there one British plane, 
pilot, meteorological expert or radio operator. Unless Britain places 
air crews on this route in 1944 she will be left at the post as. far as 
experience and good will of services go, if peace comes in 1945.” 


THE Americans have not got this tremendous hold over 
Pacific air routes by accident. They have got it by enterprise 
and drive at a time when we were fighting for 
our lives against huge oads. They are backed 
by their Government in this and in all other commercial 
expansion. They make every concession to would-be travellers 
on their air routes even to carrying them free. Mr. Courtenay 
describes this : 


Free Passages 


“The American air service over the Pacific is free. Every military 
and civilian traveller has the benefit of the route at no cost to himself or 
those he represents. 

“The American authorities foot the whole bill. 


Meals are 
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provided, at each terminal, cars meet the travellers, orderlies attend 
to wants aboard cargo or passenger planes, and the passengers are 
looked after as meticulously as if they were travelling by Imperial 
Airways in the old days on the Croydon-Paris route. 

**Leaving Australia just before dawn, the passengers land in San 
Francisco by 11 the next morning, having saved a day on the inter. 
national date line. The total flying time is about 39 hours. 

“* A new ‘ cannon-ball service’ carries high-priority passengers 
and freight from America to Australia in about 30 hours flying 
time. 
ei¢. “In the Australian view, it was vital that Britain should ‘ show 
the flag ’ on the Pacific route quickly, even with improvised aircraft,” 
[Our italics.] 


The Conference which opened at Canberra Parliament 
House on January 17 and where the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand were represented by their Prime Ministers 
and other delegates, urged the serious consideration of the 
questions which lay ahead. Air transport is one of these and 
a very important one. 


AT the sitting held on January 13 Mr. Curtin, the Australian 
Prime Minister, raised the all-important question of Australian 
T and New Zealand defence. He believed that 
on ag of this would be best achieved by a system of 

defence based on the island screen to the north 
of both Dominions. Their security was linked with that of 


the adjacent islands. 


“Mr. Curtin said that Pacific strategy involved many important 
considerations, including the location of bases, the strength of the 
Dominion forces available for their defence, and the degree of 
assistance forthcoming from other parts of the Empire and other 
nations in any system of Empire and international co-operation. 
It was vital that forward bases should be situated where their 
maintenance could be ensured. They should not be capable of 
being by-passed, neutralized, and ultimately occupied. Holding an 
island screen required sea-power, air-power, garrisons with docks, 
and airfields with defences. The local defence of the Australian 
and New Zealand mainlands entailed similar demands. 

“The crux of the situation was the extent of the capacity of 
Australia and New Zealand to provide for the defence of the screen 
and, at the same time, for the defence of their mainlands. They 
could not provide a fleet and equip a base on a parallel to what was 
contemplated for Singapore as the bastion of the defence of British 
interests in the Pacific. 

“‘Co-operation with Britain was thus essential, Mr. Curtia 
continued. Australia wished to avoid a repetition of her experience 
in this war, when the defence of the whole screen collapsed and the 
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outlying island bases with their garrisons became hostages to 
fortune. A Power with the command of sea and air could readily 
subdue them, leaving Australia and New Zealand wide open to 
attack. The strength of Australian and New Zealand land and air 
forces to provide for local defence of their mainlands and defence 
bases in the island screen could not be determined till the situation 
after the war could be foreseen: Neither could either Government 
say what proportion of its Budget it would be able to devote to 
defence in view of the other post-war commitments with which it 
would be faced. 

** It was important to the defence of the British Commonwealth that an 
understanding should be reached as quickly as possible on closer co-operation 
in Empire defence. The full experience of this war had still to be 
learned from campaigns that lay ahead for the defeat of the 
Japanese... . 

“ Australia would welcome New Zealand representatives on the 
Australian Defence Council when the stage had been reached at 
which advantages could be gained from the joint examination of 
mutual problems. New Zealand representatives would also be 
welcomed on the joint planning committee.” [Times report, our 
italics.] 


The rest of the sitting was held in camera. 


THE Economist is a thoughtful and thought-provoking paper. 
It is the only weekly publication of which this can be said, 

for the mental processes of reflection and 
in discussion have been largely superseded in the 
British Press by the simpler forms of the slogan 
and the blurb. ~ Our contemporary recently printed the 
following sentence :— 


“ The silence that will fall on Europe when the guns stop firing 
will not be a restful pause for thought and planning. It will be a 
vacuum into which a chaos of action and doctrine will rush.” 


This is true, and this fact is recognised by the propagan- 
dists who intend to fill the vacuum with their hot air, counting 
on the preoccupation of the men who are doing the work 
of the nation with their daily grind and with the questions 
they are hourly asked to decide. There is at present in 
England no person or group of people who are capable of 
being useful and who are unused. The only people who are 
not furthering the country’s war effort are those who mean to 
shape the country’s peace policy and who are working in 
groups only to that end. This is a dangerous situation. It 
is the same as in 1918-19 when those who wanted to save 
Germany and to weaken Britain and France played on the 
nerves of the thoughtless and the flighty and thereby produced 
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the pro-German-cum-Internationalist and Pacifist movement 
which made the present war inevitable. The same individuals, 
25 years older, but no wiser, are at their old game as we see in 
the reports of the meetings they hold. One such was notable. 
Two thousand school boys and girls in the name of “ To- 
morrow’s Citizens ’’ were gathered in London to hear such 
speakers as Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Priestley and Sir 
William Beveridge, and at the end of a series of meetings they 
were said to have agreed on the following policy :— 


“Eradication of Germany: Impracticable. 
“Severe punishment of the German people : Unwise ; might lead 
to a new Hitler. 

“Punishment of the ‘ war criminals’ and re-education of young 
Germany: The best course, always recognising the difficulty of deciding 
upon the guilty parties. War guilt trials should be conducted by an inter- 
national body without national prejudice. 

“ Japan: Transfer of population on a large scale. 

“The Jews: Absorption into other nations and the provision of a 
permanent national home. 

“An international organisation for maintaining peace: 


Unanimously held to be necessary.” [Daily Mail Repott.] 


Besides this, there was, of course, a demand for the 
Beveridge plan. Here we see all the old slogans in a slightly 
different form. We hope this time that they will convince 
no one above the fourth form. But it is a reflection on the 
parents and teachers of these young people that.they should 
expose them to poison gas—without any gas masks ! 


But leaving the foggy climate of the Caxton Hall let us return 
for a moment to the writer in the Economist. He has pointed 
Th aN out the danger. He sees it as we do. There 

en and New will be a vacuum when the Armistice comes. 
And he adds “ If the Angels are not ready to rush in and fill 
the vacuum, the fools—or worse than fools—will get there 
first.’’ Very true, and we have just seen how they mean to 
work. We join issue with our contemporary on one point. 
The Economist thinks we are far less ready for peace now than 
in 1918. Here we get an instance of how the history of a 
period comes to be written by a generation which has not 
lived through it. It is suggested that the victorious powers in 
1918 knew what they wanted. But in the recollection of those 
who lived through the last war there is no memory of this 
certainty. Then, as now, there was a longing for peace and 
for national security. But the only people who knew what they 
wanted and how to get it were the defeated powers and, 
manipulating the pacifists, they succeeded in their aims by 
means of our mistakes and their own skilful use of our divisions 
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and of Anglo-American pacifism. The same thing will happen 
again if we are not careful. In fact it 7s happening. Public 
opinion is being driven into the old Serbonian Bog, where not 
only armies but nations are lost—‘‘ the dawn is breaking, but 
we do not know what we shall do with the day.”’ No, we do 
not know, no one knows, for we do not know whether the day 
will be wet or dry, hot or cold, and it is not always possible to 
know what others will do with their own countries. But 
what we could do would be to prepare the better organisation 
of our own State and Empire. It is all we can be certain of 
being able to do. Further, we should work out a foreign 
policy and state it and, above all, clear our minds of cant 
about ourselves and others. 


In an address given last October in private and only recently 
circulated, Mr. Lionel Curtis made a statement which calls 


for correction. It was this :— 
Wanted 


Accuracy “In our youth we old Victorians thought that the 


era of world wars had ended once for all in 1815.” 


This statement will make Mr. Curtis’ contemporaries rub 
their eyes. Who, in Queen Victoria’s reign, thought anything 
so foolish ? Certainly not Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary in Mr. Curtis’ youth, nor his nephew and 
successor Lord Balfour. Certainly not Lord Milner, under 
whom Mr. Curtis held his first appointment and of whose 
views—however much he has since differed from them—he 
must have been aware. Nor, if we look abroad, can we find 
any such ideas in foreign countries. The Germans were openly 
advocating the wars which they have since waged. The 
French, after 1870, were very much aware of what was coming 
to them. Monsieur Clemenceau, the greatest Statesman pro- 
duced during the Third French Republic, used his utmost 
efforts to make it clear to successive British Governments that 
they had no time to lose if they meant to hold their own in the 
coming conflict. What is, on the other hand, true is that cer- 
tain members of the Liberal Party professed to believe that 
the Free Trade would bring about an era of world peace. But 
these theorists did not comprise the whole of that Party, such 
Liberals as Lord Rosebery, Joseph Chamberlain and George 
Meredith always refused to believe in the Liberal ‘‘ Permanent 
peace’ myth, and Mr. Curtis should not confuse history by 
attributing to a whole generation the errors of a section of it. 
Never have educated and thinking men believed that history 
had come to a full stop, or that Europe had found a permanent 
formula for security. The Victorians knew something of the 
world they lived in and they would not have subscribed to all 
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the dangerous nonsense of the Pacts, Covenants, Pledges and 
Unions which flourished in this country from 1919 to 1939. 


106 


WHEN we remember our youth we all have, no doubt, a ten- 
dency to idealise an era when we ourselves ‘were ardent, 
When We Were confident and in good health. Everyone turns 
Vee to the days of adolescence and early manhood 
with a strong sentimental bias, but this should 
not lead us to attributing to others, as Mr. Curtis has done, 
views they did not hold. What he might have said with truth 
was that we Victorians had an immense sense of stability 
which was due to a number of causes. For one thing we were 
an island. Aircraft had not been invented, submarines were 
only just thought of. Provided we could beat off an invading 
army we were quite safe, and so were our supplies. Our Navy, 
then on the two-Power standard, was believed to be adequate 
for our defence, though it was kept so in spite of the Liberal 
Left Wing. We felt secure, therefore, for if we decided to go 
to war, in defence of our greatest European interest, the 
Balance of Power, we knew that we should do so deliberately 
and of our own will. But our confidence, our immense sense 
of security and permanence, did not only come from the fact 
that we were safe from a military point of view. There were 
many other grounds for it. In the Victorian age a man could 
make a fortune and keep it. His property, on his death, 
devolved as he directed. It was thought an honourable thing 
to found a family and establish it on the land. Here were great 
reasons for a sense of security, here was a reward for endeavour. 
Arich man knew what he had. A poor man knew what he could 
reach by his efforts if he were fortunate. Such is the stimulus 
offered by private property in an age when it is maintained. 
If the writer recalls one thing, which gave a sense of security, 
more than another, it is just this sense of the power of acquisi- 
tion and the power of retention. We are told that collective 
ownership is better than personal ownership. We have yet to 
see whether such a system gives men anything to strive for. 


A LITTLE while ago Mr. Bevin, who, unfortunately for this 
country is Labour Minister, made an order that coal miners 
were to be recruited by means of conscription. 
This ensures that the boys of Eton, Harrow and 
Winchester, the grammar school boys and others who have 
been bred and reared along certain lines, will be used to the 
worst possible advantage. These lads, who are selected by 
means of a ballot controlled by Mr. Bevin, will have no say 
in what they do. They may have been trained for the Army, 
Air Force or Navy, but they will not be allowed to serve their 
country in war. This order has caused consternation, not so 
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much among the boys of the great public schools who are 
trained to endure, but among the secondary day-school boys 
who are in a far greater number. It is these lads who will 
mind the social eclipse they will have to bear, and we think 
that Mr. Bevin will hear a great deal about this from their 
indignant parents. The Socialists, who are much greater 
sticklers for their ‘‘ position ” than other people, will be parti- 
cularly disgruntled. Mr. Bevin has, in fact, thrown a boome- 
rang which was intended to damage a few, but instead of 
striking the few thousand families who pay for their children’s 
education he will find that he has interfered with the tens of 
thousands who have left their families to be educated by the 
State. The Eton, Winchester and Harrow boys will bear 
whatever they must, and the harsh life proposed for them will 
not degrade them in their own eyes or those of their families. 
But, on the other hand, the sons of the huge black-coated 
brigade, the tens of thousands of Government paid “ scholars,” 
will really suffer in their pride as well as in their comfort. A 
letter to The Times on January 14 by Mr. J. F. Burns said, 
“ The fact is that conscription for the mines is dreaded by 90 
per cent. of the boys liable and should be abolished as soon as 
possible.” He wrote from a club for working-class boys and 
no doubt expressed their views. These acts of political spite 
—and they have been numerous during Mr. Bevin’s term of 
office—seldom act as they are expected to do. 


THE wasteful and tyrannical ‘‘ Essential Work Order ”’ 
enforced on firms scheduled for Government work has enabled 

mischief makers to stir up the worst and 
ee oe slackest elements in certain factories while it 

causes resentment and discontent among all 
workmen. One firm, Desoutter Bros. Ltd., a London engineer- 
ing firm, dismissed a shop steward and maintained the dismissal 
in spite of an order from the Ministry of Labour to reinstate 
the man. Mr. Bevin thereupon “ de-scheduled ’”’ Desoutter 
Bros. This penalty—for it is intended to be a penalty— 
restores liberty to the workers to leave, and enables material 
needed for the firm’s work to be withheld. It is, in fact, a 
form of excommunication. But in this case it was ineffective. 
Here is the Manchester Guardian’s account of what Mr. 
Desoutter said in a statement for the Press :— 


“ Mr. Bevin expects us to maintain order by exercising disciplinary 

measures—suspension without pay—which, according to counsel’s 

’ opinion, are illegal, and this we were not prepared to do. It is not 

sufficient for his officials to advise us that confidential instructions 

have been issued to his labour officials and appeal tribunals to ignore 
this illegality, for the law courts will not ignore it.” 
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This statement shows how far Mr. Bevin has gone in the 
direction of illegality. The idea of the Ministry of Labour 
directing their officials to ignore the law is worthy of Nazism 
and Messrs. Desoutter have performed a public service in 
exposing it. Their workpeople have stood by them :— 


“‘ Workers in Desoutter Brothers yesterday expressed confidence 
in the management of the firm and issued a statement condemning 
the conduct of a meeting held by local Amalgamated Engineering 
Union officials and a report of the meeting published by the Daily 
Worker, which they described as ‘a distorted account.’ Meetings 
held outside the works have never attracted more than 10 per cent, 
of the workers, they say.” [Manchester Guardian Report]. 


We want more such independence of spirit to curb the 
rising tide of administrative Hitlerism. Since Messrs. Desoutter 
were “‘ de-scheduled ” not a workman has left them and their 
output has increased. 


A BYE-ELECTION at Skipton has resulted in the return of a 
Common Wealth candidate. There has been some Press dis- 
Skipton cussion as to what this portends. What we 

may be sure of is that it has very little to do 
with the programme of Common Wealth although there are 
always some people anxious to reap where others have sown. 
The vote probably expressed, more than anything else, the 
feelings of general dissatisfaction of the electors with the mis- 
management of Home Affairs. Thus the whole farming 
interest, landowners, farmers and labourers, have recently had 
a knock to their confidence and are uneasy. The conscription 
of men, women and young people has been carried to very 
unpopular lengths. There is too much of all controls, and the 
Food Control, with its penalisation of small produce, has anta- 
gonised a lot of people. Here are enough discontents to account 
for many adverse votes and more abstentions. Many people 
have genuine grievances and there is a growing feeling of 
restiveness in all Parties about the Party Truce and a belief 
that the Coalition has seen its best days. Men and women are 
sick of being ordered about, sick of buff forms, of a sense of 
not being able to do this or that, nor being able to buy any- 
thing without a lot of unnecessary fuss. The Socialist leaders, 
though they have had their own way in imposing these regula- 
tions, know that their followers are no happier than the Con- 
servatives. The regulations have not proved easy to work, 
and the Socialists have disliked them as much as any one. 
Nothing but the “ Single Party,’ which many of them long 
for, could make and maintain in this country the Socialist 
State they profess to admire. So that the Labour leaders are 
looking about them with some apprehension for the future. — 
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The shake given to party complacency by Skipton, though we 
could wish that the winning candidate belonged to a more 
sensible group, is, on the whole, not a bad thing if it wakes up 
our drowsy mandarinate. 


THE serious blow recently given to the farming industry by 
the compulsory raising of farm wages, without any relief to 

the farmers in the form of increased prices, 
Be Stew will be debated in the House of Commons 
—_— before this issue is in the hands of our readers. 
But enough is known of farmers’ earnings to show by how 
narrow a margin the average farmer makes good. On 
January 20 The Times printed a letter from a “ Midland 
Chartered Accountant ” in which he gives the average accounts 
of the farmers he deals with. These are numerous. ‘“‘ They 
embrace farmers covering in the aggregate nearly 25 square 
miles and having valuations totalling over £300,000. The 
figures of profit and wear and tear are as agreed with the 
Inland Revenue. . . . The figures speak for themselves, and 
show that the smaller farmers in the year to April 5, 1943, 
did not make as much as many of their own employees.” 
Here is the table showing the profits :— - 


Acreage. Total, or 
— average 
~| over the 
50-100 | 100-150 | 150-250 | Over 250| whole. 
Number of farmers . ‘ 20 45 33 8 106 
Average acreage worked . 77 124 194 435 144 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Average valuation ‘ 1,840 2,870 2,700 6,240 2,880 
Average profits as agreed for 
income tax . ; ; 267 453 567 1,374 524 
Less wear and tear . . 55 97 87 219 95 
Interest at 3 per cent. on 
valuation . . p 55 86 81 187 86 


Net profits after charging 
interest ; ‘ 3 157 270 399 968 343 
Average profit per acre ; 41s. 44s. 56s. 43s. 47S. 
Average earnings per farmer 
(including value of own 
accommodation and food, 
but allowing as an ex- 
pense of the farm an 
average of {85 p.a. for 
services of wife) . , 


£157 £270 £399 £968 


£343 


Since these accounts were made out, a very large increase 
in farm labourers’ wages has been made. The chartered 
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accountant says of this, ‘‘ How the smaller farmer can bear the 
cost of the increased wages bill I leave your readers to judge.” 

It must not be forgotten that the Socialist Party, which is 
forcing these high wages on the farmer, want to break down 
the whole system of landowning and tenancy. - They believe 
they can do this by means of ruining the landlord and dis- 
gusting the farmer so that the former will be willing to give 
up his land to the State and the latter would be willing to 
become a salaried official. It is up to Conservative Members 
of the House of Commons to expose this plot. 


The Times recently opened its correspondence columns to the 
subject of war criminals and at once it became clear that—as 
usual—the expression meant different things 
to different people. Some—most—think of 
war criminals as the people, who, under cover of war, com- 
mitted atrocities against helpless people in their power. The 
murder and torture of women and children, the torture of 
prisoners, the deliberate starving of whole populations. But 
there are others who desire to see all “ aggressors ’”’ brought 
to the bar of what they define as justice, and it is to be feared 
that this widening of the criminal count will lead to the escape 
of those whom it is desirable to punish. For there is no 
definition of aggression, although we may all think that we 
know what the word means. Indeed it is not easy to see how 
the majesty of Jaw and justice can be applied to any of the 
schemes prepared for punishing war criminals. The most 
sensible suggestion appears to be that the accused should be 
tried by the law of the country in which their crimes were 
committed. Tried, but how? By the local judges and 
indicted according to the law of the land against murder, 
arson, maiming, damaging goods ? It is not easy to think out 
a judicial procedure which will fit the crimes which are being 
daily perpetrated and which have shocked the conscience of all 
the world outside Germany. And if it is not easy to envisage 
the procedure it is very easy to guess that whatever it is it will 
be hampered at every turn by the skill of the defence—for, 
of course, each war criminal would be allowed the privilege 
of cross-examining witnesses. Each trial would be thereby 
dragged out to its limits amidst the impatience of the on- 
lookers. There is a “ United Nations Commission for the 
Investigation of War Crimes ” now sitting in London. We do 
not know what procedure they will recommend, or even if 
their terms of reference enable them to discuss procedure at 
all, but the British members of the Commission have, no 
doubt, by this time looked up the advice given by Lord 
Eldon to Lord Liverpool under somewhat similar circum- 
stances in the Napoleonic age. 


War Criminals 
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THE death of Sir Edwin Lutyens leaves a gap such as Wren’s 
death would have left had he died before he finished St. Paul’s, 
: , for Lutyens had before him the opportunity of 
— rebuilding London. Since Wren there has 

been no comparable architect in England to 
that great man until Lutyens appeared. Architects are 
fortunate in that they leave their work for us all to see, so 
that, when we walk abroad, we can judge them. It is not so 
with other men’s work. The statesman’s lofty and well- 
balanced edifice crumbles to dust under the assaults of men 
who detest order and design. Nor is the composer much 
happier, for his work must always depend upon its inter- 
preters. Even painters and sculptors, whose masterpieces are 
hidden in galleries and museums, have not the same chance 
with posterity as have such works as St. Paul’s or Lutyen’s 
Liverpool Roman Catholic Cathedral. Thousands of people 
see and enjoy these every day. 

Lutyen’s place in the gallery of fame is secure. The man 
himself was very little known to the public, and yet he was 
very well worth knowing. Witty, gay, irrepressible, he was a 
wonderful companion. His vivid talk gushed out in all 
companies and regardless of the dignity of those he addressed. 
As when he said to the late King George on the appointment 
of Lord Reading to the Indian Viceroyalty (there being 
already a Jewish Secretary of State) that His Majesty ought 
to change his motto to “‘ Jew et mon droit.”” History does 
not relate the King’s answer. The courtiers must have been 
speechless. Well, but that was Lutyens, he could not have 
suppressed that joke; his wit, his personality were alike 
irrepressible. He is said to have lost the job of rebuilding the 
Bank of England because he shocked the decorum of the 
bankers when he went over it. But you had to take him as 
he was and his jokes were a reflection of his enormously vivid 
and exuberant personality, and derived from the same 
vital source as his genius. Give him a pencil, a bit of paper 
and he would in 20 minutes have 20 ideas, and all of them 
good and new too. And with this power to create, which he 
had inside him, he was without vanity or egotism, and he was 
generosity itself. He could not stay a week-end with a friend 
without drawing a door, a bookcase, an overmantel to beautify 
some room. 


Every year a discussion is raised about Christmas weather. 
Were winters colder in olden days than now? The Rev. 
Those Whit George Gifford has taken the trouble to read 
Christmas through the weather notes in John Wesley’s 
Days Journal and in Gilbert White’s Selborne and 

other sources. He sent the result of his study 
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to the Manchester Guardian early in January. Here it is: 
The impression left on the reader’s mind is that the great 
frosts were mentioned because they were exceptional. 

“€ 1708-9. — That dreadful winter ’ (White). 

“* 1739-40.—‘ That dreadful winter’ (White); ‘ The terrible 
long frost of 1739-40” (White). 

“1744, December 14.—‘I set out ... in the severe frost’ 
(Charles Wesley’s Journal). 

** 1746, December 28. —‘ I hastened through the snow ’ (Charles 
Wesley). 

“1760, January 6.—‘ North-east wind was so exceeding keen, 
and drove the sleet full in our face ’ (Wesley). 

“1764, January 5.—‘It has been and now continues surprising 
mild and warm, so that it produces the spring flowers, such as 
primroses, &c.’ (Diary of Richard Hayes, of Cobham, Kent). 

** 1767, January. —‘ Last January in that severe weather ’ (White, 
November 4, 1767). 

** 1767-8. —‘ Frost in January, 1768, was . . . most severe. ... 
For the last two or three days of the former year . . . considerable 
falls of snow. . . . From the first day to the fifth of the new year 
more snow succeeded. On the 3rd of January Benjamin Martin’s 
thermometer within doors . . . fell in the night to 20, and on the 
4th to 18, and the 7th to 174. . . on the 8th . . . a manifest thaw 
took place ’ (White). 

** 1770, January 7.—‘I now think our frost will not be lasting’ 
(Hayes’s Diary). 

** 1774.‘ The months of January and February in the year 1774 
were remarkable for great melting snows ’ (White). 

“1776, January 7.—‘Snow driving all the day, which was 
followed by frost, sleet, and some snow till the 12th’ (White). 

“* January 7.—‘ A severe frost set in, accompanied with as deep 
a snow as made even the high road impassable. . . . The cold was 
several degrees more intense than that in the year 1741 ’ (Wesley). 

“ 1784, January 1 (?).—‘ A violent storm of snow. All the roads 
were filled, no post could travel’ (Papers of Christopher Hopper). 

“* 1784-5.—‘ The frost in December, 1784, was very extra- 
ordinary. . . . Steady frost on to the 25th... . Strong frost 
continued till the 31st . . . and by January the 3rd, 1785, the thaw 
was confirmed and some rain fell ’ (White). 

“1785, January 4.—‘ On this and the four following days most 
of the streets were filled with melting snow, which often lay ankle- 
deep ” (Wesley). 

** 1788, December 25.—‘ The severe frost which had now lasted 
a month.’ 

“* December 30.—‘ The frost continued severe ” (Wesley). 

** 1789, January 4.— The extreme severity of the weather kept 
many tender people away ’ (Wesley).” 


Mr. Menken will resume his articles next month, 
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CONSERVATIVE PARTY TALENT 


“Tt is probably true to say that at no time in its history has the 
Conservative Parliamentary Party contained within its ranks so 
much talent or so large a number of potential leaders with judgment, 
knowledge, intelligence and experience of the world.” 


Tous The National Review in its January number. The 
writer of the episode in question proceeded to assert, and 
rightly, that these men were quite unknown to the general 
public. The speeches of private Members are no longer 
reported on account of paper shortage and the public has little 
opportunity of judging the quality of their Parliamentary 
representatives. Those whom they had begun to hear about 
during the ’thirties are names already fading in their memories 
and only the publicity hunters who realise that any attack 
upon the Government, good, bad or indifferent, is ‘‘ news ”’ 
are to-day in the minds of the ordinary man and woman. To 
the public the war-time M.P. has become the Mrs. Wilcox of 
E. M. Forster, the gifted novelist : 


“Was Mrs. Wilcox one of the unsatisfactory people—there are 
many of them—who dangle intimacy and then withdraw it ? They 
evoke our interests and affections, and keep the life of the spirit 
dawdling round them. Then they withdraw. . . . Was she one of 
these ?” 


Willy-nilly our M.P.s have become like Mrs. Wilcox. This 
article therefore sets out to consider some personalities in the 
Conservative Party in Parliament. None of them are in 
office. The list does not pretend to be comprehensive: the 
names chosen have been picked out almost at random, nor is 
the order in which they are taken of any significance. For 
reasons of space less than thirty are mentioned: there are 
many many more with excellent abilities. All that can be 
said is that the names here mentioned represent varying 
shades of thought in the numerically most powerful party in 
the House of Commons, a party which—it cannot be repeated 
too often—possesses both actually and relatively a far greater 
wealth of experience than any other, a background of educa- 
tion second to none and scores of men of ability and talent, of 
perception and knowledge, of wisdom and toleration. As the 
solution of this country’s appalling post-war problems will 
largely depend upon the contribution of the Conservative 
Party, it is as well to consider some of its members. 

Age is of no consequence except in so far as maturity 
carries with it a greater measure of experience and toleration. 
It will be found, therefore, that most of those mentioned are 
forty or over, and as we are thinking of Conservatives we might 
as well be illogical and begin with a former Liberal, Sir Edward 
Grigg (Altrincham since 1933). He has worked on the Outlook 
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under Mr. Garvin as well as on the editorial staff of The Times 
—a fact shown by the masterly construction of his English. 
He served in the Grenadier Guards and on Lord Haig’s staff 
in the last war. He was private secretary to Mr. Lloyd George 
and Liberal Member for Oldham from 1922-25 and later 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Kenya Colony. He is 
the author of several publications, notably the British Com- 
monwealth. He was a first-rate Governor. The colonists 
themselves hardly realised how excellent he had been until his 
term of office had expired. All sorts and conditions of men 
in East Africa still speak of him with admiration and when 
they talk of him there is a wistful look in their eyes. He is 
passionately devoted to the cause of Empire and few realise 
more keenly than he the need for common inter-Imperial 
action in a dangerous world. He is au fait with current 
opinion in the Dominions and has personal knowledge of them 
and has worked long and persistently to stimulate interest 
here at home in both Dominions and Colonies, for he believes 
that the bridge between “‘ the two empires ’’ can and must be 
bridged. In this war he has served as joint Under-Secretary 
of State at the War Office until the post was required for a 
Socialist. He was a success at the War Office and his depar- 
ture caused a good deal of comment in the lobbies at West- 
minster, where it was felt that the object of a Coalition 
Government should be to secure for the nation in times of 
emergency the best brains in all the political parties, not just 
the representation of parties. When he left it was widely 
believed that the Socialists had insisted upon a Labour 
Minister in his post. Certainly there is little reason to think 
otherwise as the basis of the present Government rests more 
upon party political arrangements than upon anything else. 
Sir Edward Grigg has a presence. His manner is distinguished, 
and he is a man not only of mind but of heart also. His ready 
smile has charm, and his friendliness is genuine. There isa 
warmth about him which not even a casual observer can miss, 
but he gives the impression when talking to you that he does 
not pass on every consideration that is in his mind, but is 
always holding something in reserve. This is a strength in so 
far as it leaves him something up his sleeve, as it were, but it 
is also a weakness in so far as it conveys a sense of aloofness. 
His future is problematical. That such a man with his 
accurate and detailed knowledge of the Empire should not be 
used is a reflection upon the way in which parliamentary 
government operates in this country. Those who cherish the 
illusion that merit must count for something at Westminster 
would do well to ponder the case of Sir Edward Grigg and 
its significance. 
Another Member with long parliamentary experience 1s 
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Major Sir Ralph Glyn (Abingdon division of North Berks since 
1924) and Parliamentary Private Secretary for some years 


to Mr. Baldwin when Prime Minister. He was also Member 
for Clackmannan and East Stirlingshire from 1918-22, and 
during the last war served in France, the Dardanelles and the 
Balkans. He farms on a considerable scale in his consti- 
tuency, is fond of shooting and fishing and does an immense 
amount of work on committees. Like Sir Edward Grigg he 
is a man of great personal charm, but, though he knows very 
well that change does not necessarily signify progress, his 
anxiety that the Conservative Party should not fall into the 
danger of merely saying ‘“‘ No’”’ to every spurious suggestion 
of the fallacious Left leads him sometimes to support measures 
the nature of which it may be questioned whether the elec- 
torate would approve. He is said to associate in the House 
with the ‘‘ Tory Reformers,” whose chairman is Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, and whose high collars recall to an older 
generation those of “‘ Bobby Spencer’ in another age. In 
so far as Sir Ralph works with them he will lend toleration, 
mellowness and sanity to their deliberations. 

Captain Alan Graham (Wirral division of Cheshire since 
1935) was Private Secretary to Lord Hailsham when the latter 
was Leader of the House of Lords. Captain Graham is known 
among those who are only slightly acquainted with him, 
as the uncrowned king of Cyprus, a title bestowed upon him 
partly on account of the great interest he takes in that island, 
its affairs and its history, and partly because he owns a 
property there. It will be recalled that Cyprus was given as 
a wedding present to Cleopatra by Anthony and something 
of the munificence of this gift has its counterpart in Captain 
Graham’s really remarkable knowledge of the Near East and 
of foreign affairs. He is chairman of the all-party Anglo- 
Polish Committee in the House of Commons, of which much is 
likely to be heard when the delicate subject of the Russo-Polish 
frontier comes up for discussion at Westminster. Captain 
Graham is good company. No one appreciates a fine bottle 
of hock more than he, and he combines an enjoyment of the 
good things of this world with a gift of insight and an under- 
standing of human nature and psychology normally expected 
in the precincts of the Foreign Office rather than in the Palace 
of Westminster. His knowledge of history, subtle apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances and point of view of other people, 
which he can convey in a phrase at once arresting and accurate, 
and his own background of wide reading ensure that the type 
of blunder with which we have become familiar in the past 
would not be repeated if Captain Graham were ever in a 
position to influence the foreign policy of this country. He 
isa realist and has perhaps suffered in consequence. 
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In contrast Major Maurice Petherick (Penryn and 
Falmouth since 1931) gives the impression sometimes that he 
prefers the bludgeon to the rapier, but this is only true if it is 
admitted that the bludgeon almost always hits the nail on 
the head. Certainly it is wielded with a happy mixture of 
humour and vigour and for one possessing such clear-cut 
convictions his popularity, even among circles who disagree 
with him profoundly, is a tribute indeed. That this witty 
Tory whose mental vigour, character and integrity are so 
outstanding should remain a private member is an astonishing 
fact in an astonishing world. The two amusing novels he has 
published testify to the varied nature of his energy, but cannot 
be held to reveal those qualities which have brought him the 
regard of his colleagues. He will take up a current problem 
or a new Bill, however complicated, and get to the root of the 
matter in no time at all. He talks more common sense in five 
minutes than almost anyone, with the exception, of course, 
of Sir Herbert Williams (South Croydon since 1932). The 
latter was also Member for Reading from 1924 to 1929. Sir 
Herbert’s is a tragic case. Here is a man of boundless energy 
and great ambition with more horse-sense in his little finger 
than most Ministers of the Crown possess between them. His 
refusal to put his case in sucha form as to render it polite or 
innocuous, and consequently acceptable to Ministers, whom 
he may (and does) on occasion criticise severely, has caused 
his enemies to accuse him of lack of tact. Certainly he does 
not suffer incompetent office-holders gladly, knowing, as we 
all do, that he could make a better job of it himself, but for 
all that successive Governments have in frustrating him also 
frustrated themselves. His knowledge of industrial problems 
testifies to his powers of application, his memory and profound 
desire to improve the standard of living of the nation as a 
whole. Given five minutes’ notice he will speak fluently, 
authoritatively and humorously on any subject relating to 
domestic politics or Imperial Economics. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he should have been a Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (1928-29). What is surprising is that 
independence of mind and of action (the latter more effective 
perhaps had there been greater restraint) should have created 
such a barrier of prejudice that he has never held office again. 
He is chairman of a group of members called the A.B.Bs., or 
Active Back-Benchers, which in peace-time concerned them- 
selves not with Government business but with Private 
Members’ Bills and in war-time, now that the latter have 
disappeared, have done even more useful work in bringing 
light to bear upon Orders in Council. Nearly 3,000 of these 
have become the law of the land since the war began and 
hardly any have been the subject of debate or consideration 
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Leader Patrick Donner (Basingstoke since 1935, and West 
Islington 193I-35). He is one of the ablest men in the House 
of Commons. He was the admirable and. quite fearless 
Hon. Secretary to the India Defence League during the years 
of the controversy which raged round the Government of 
India Bill, putting in work of first-rate quality. He did not 
agree with Mr. Baldwin’s disarmament policy and was one of 
those few Conservatives who for years preached the menace 
of Germany in his constituency. But he supported Mr, 
Chamberlain over Munich, believing that a breathing space 
might be obtained in which this country would have time to 
arm, especially in the air. He is chiefly interested in Imperial 
and Colonial affairs and has travelled widely. He lectured for 
the British Council in Poland in 1939 and elsewhere with some 
success, and volunteered for the R.A.F. when war broke out, 
He is now back again at Westminster, where he is joint 


secretary with Captain Cobb. (Preston since 1936) of the | 


Conservative Members’ Committee, the former 1922, but he 
speaks better outside the House than he does in it. 
Captain Gammans (Hornsey since 1941) and a former civil 
servant in British Malaya has made his name widely known 
in a short time, and has enjoyed considerable publicity. 
Recently, with the support of the Daily Express, he has taken 
up the cause of the small man, particularly the small shop- 
keeper. In this campaign he has the goodwill of Conservatives 
who alone attach real value to the independence and enter- 
prise of our 750,000 small shopkeepers and their 2,250,000 
employees. Captain Gammans has tireless energy, but his 
success in championing this particular cause is likely to depend 
upon the extent to which he can bring public pressure to bear 
upon the Treasury, which so far has been reluctant to insist 
that the Co-operative societies should make a contribution in 
taxation at least commensurate with their enormous resources. 
Among other fairly new members who show distinct 
promise are Major Guy Lloyd (member for East Renfrew since 
1940), a doughty Scot who is both efficient and hard-working. 
He scrutinises Bills with care and seems to be good at mentally 
digesting indigestible matter. Much more is likely to be heard 
of a man with the qualities and convictions of Major Lloyd. 
Like Major Manningham-Buller (Member for Daventry since 
1943) he has considerable powers of application. The latter, 
too, is competent and clear thinking, and though it is often 
said that lawyers make bad politicians, there are those who 
consider that Major Manningham-Buller has that in his 
character which will distinguish him from the normal product 
of the Bar which in recent years has found its way into the 
House of Commons. The constructive ability and charm of 
Mr. Spencer Summers (Member for Northampton since 1940) 
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has already been noticed at Westminster and all three are 
likely to make their mark there. 

Among the younger Members Captain Quinton Hogg’s 
(Oxford since 1938) forensic ability and capacity for work are 
beyond question. He is one of the leading lights of the Tory 
Reform Group and has a talent for repartee and pungent 
observations. He is quick to assimilate facts. His many 
contributions on a number of subjects testify to this and to his 
ability, but he is highly strung and temperamental and some- 
times gives the impression, perhaps wrongly, that he is 
volatile and lacking in ballast. He obviously enjoys sailing 
into controversy and does so with his colours nailed to the 
mast, but one wonders whether all this could not be done 
without raising the animosities which froth like bubbles in his 
wake. It may be that he does not know they are there. 
More probably he doesn’t care. All the same he is likely to be 
more effective in the long run if he can learn not to rub up 
the backs of some of his colleagues merely because he dissents 
from them on one matter when he agrees with them in general. 
In politics a man must learn to work with those who largely 
share his convictions and must know how to minimise the 
importance of disagreement in detail. It is probable, and 
certainly to be hoped, that greater experience will soften his 
asperities, thereby opening the“door to a useful and construc- 
tive contribution in post-war years. Another ambitious Tory 
Reformer is Mr. Hugh Molson (Doncaster 1931-35 and High 
Peak of Derby since 1939) and a supporter of the White Paper 
on India in the early ‘thirties. He is earnest and a hard 
worker, and takes great pains to inform himself on many 
subjects. He is liked, but remains perhaps more respected 
than popular, a disadvantage (if it is one) which could be 
overcome were a lighter touch occasionally introduced into his 
speeches. Both Captain Hogg and Mr. Molson believe that 
the policy of the Tory Reform Group is destined to change the 
face of England and that they and they alone in the Conserva- 
tive Party are constructive and progressive. In actual fact 
there is little in their statement of policy with which the 
ordinary Conservative would disagree : the difference between 
them and others is that most Conservatives are not partial 
to signing manifestos. 

Many people have a warm corner in their hearts for Mr. 
Victor Raikes (South-east Essex since 1931), a man of perspi- 
cacity and more profound personality. He practises on the 
South-east Circuit and has served on the legal branch of the 
R.A.F. One of the most popular among the back-benchers, 
he conveys an atmosphere of solidity of character and sound- 
ness of mind. His appearance hardly leads one to suppose 
that he would be capable of fiery eloquence, yet this isso. He 
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has carried many an audience to the point of enthusiasm and 
is formidable on the floor of the House where he is never at a 
loss for an answer. He knows his facts and is not easily 
perturbed. Rather than trim his sails to the wind of opposi- 
tion in debate he will quietly and often good humouredly 
disarm it and proceed on his course as if nothing had occurred, 
He is already an asset to the party and as the years go by he 
may well become important toit. His intonation, his manner 
when speaking, the atmosphere he creates, are extremely 
individual and he radiates an amiability and common sense 
which make him very good company. He would do well to 
sever his connection with the Imperial Policy Group, for his 
connection with this body has done him little good. 

Charles Emmott (Eastern Surrey since 1935 and M.P. for 
Springburn 1931-35) served in the army in the 1914 war and 
in the R.A.F. in the present war. As he is said not to be an 
optimist he may be considering the Navy for the next war. 
His reputation for pessimism owes its origin mainly to persons 
of the Left and to the wishful thinkers of all parties who found 
him gloomy because he considered the German people a 
menace when others were still preaching disarmament or 
signing the infamous Peace Ballot. Mr. Emmott is a classical 
scholar and has been called to the Bar and is a thoughtful 
student of history and of foreign affairs. He speaks with 
greater verve on the public platform than on the Floor of the 
House. The matter of his speeches is good, his argument 
excellent and well developed, but he speaks too slowly for the 
taste of some of his colleagues. He writes better than he 
speaks and his influence would be greater than it is were he to 
devote himself to writing, which he does superbly well. 

Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn (Cambridge University since 1935 
and Fellow and late Tutor Corpus Christi College and lecturer 
in history at the University) speaks very effectively. He 
is a notable historian and writes thoughtfully and often bril 
liantly, as his recent pamphlet Principles and Prejudices, 
reveals clearly enough. The Labour Members do not like 
him, which is hardly surprising for he clearly enjoys exposing 
Socialist fallacies and preconceived ideas. A close student of 
foreign affairs he unerringly points a finger at that amalgam 
of ignorance and humbug which too frequently passes 4s 
“advanced views’”’ on continental questions. Like every 
good Tory he is a realist and as he has said, “ will not assume 
that what those who want the maximum of change say against 
existing arrangements is always exact. . . . We believe that 
no great long-lived institution can be wholly destroyed or very 
swiftly transformed without the infliction on one generation 
of more unhappiness than anyone’s vision into the future cat 
justify.”” In so far as one sentence taken from its context cal 
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reveal and represent the political philosophy of a man the 
above serves to illustrate that rare combination of prudence 
and insight which Mr. Pickthorn possesses so abundantly. 

A fluent speaker is Commander Archibald Southby (Epsom 
since 1928). He served as a member of the Naval Armistice 
Commission and on the Naval inter-Allied Commission of 
Control, retiring from the Navy in 1920. Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip from 1931-35; he was also Junior Lord of the 
Treasury from 1935-37. It is said that his bark is worse than 
his bite, but some of his many speeches up and down the 
country during this war have been useful in that they have 
drawn attention to facts and by bringing his sense of propor- 
tion to bear he has dispelled much of the cant spread by the 
Left. Another very frequent speaker in the House is Sir 
Irving Albery (Gravesend since 1924) who served with 
distinction both in the South African and European wars. 
Mr. Henry Brooke (Lewisham West since 1938) is chairman of 
the sub-committee of the Conservative Central Committee on 
post-war problems which has just published its report on 
British industry. Mr. Brooke takes trouble over his speeches 
and his opinions are in the main sound and sometimes unexcep- 
tionable though he does not always succeed in holding the 
attention of members on his own side of the House, while, for 
some reason difficult to discover, he exasperates many a 
Labour man. Some people will hold that this is a recommen- 
dation and shall we say that they are altogether wrong? A 
newcomer with charm and ability is Mr. Lionel Berry (Bucking- 
ham since 1943), Lord Kemsley’s eldest son. He only recently 
delivered a thoughtful maiden speech and he has still to make 
his way in the House, but he will make it. Sir Malcolm 
Robertson (Mitcham since 1940) has spent a lifetime in the 
Diplomatic Service. He is chairman of the British Council 
and perhaps finds Parliament a little unreasonable, having 
failed to get called in debates on foreign affairs where others 
without his long experience have caught the Speaker’s eye. 
Qutside the Chamber he is a good talker, if a trifle didactic, 
but he is always ready to give information to those who seek it. 

Mr. Hamilton Kerr (Oldham since 1931) is an Oxford 
running blue (half-mile) and was Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Mr. Duff Cooper when at the Admiralty and, 
during the war, has both served in the R.A.F. and as P.P.S. 
to Captain Balfour, the Under-Secretary for Air, a post which 
has led to flights across the Atlantic and to Iceland. Mr. Kerr 
has an active and constructive mind. He is an attractive 
personality and he is good company, well read and interested 
in antiques. He severely limits his speeches in the House to 
ten minutes and the thought he expresses is clear, but it may 
be that they are too prepared, too perfect, like gems in a House 
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which does not look for jewels. He often succeeds in saying 
controversial things in a non-controversial form and manner 
and is on this account seldom interrupted, yet he appears to 
have less influence than he deserves. 

Sir Leonard Lyle (Bournemouth since 1940 and also M.P. 
for the Stratford division of West Ham 1918-22 and Epping 
1923-24). He is the president of Tate and Lyle Ltd., and is 
deeply interested in the West Indies. One of the most 
charming of men he cares passionately for the Empire, and the 
interest he takes in it is not limited to the West Indian islands, 
on which he is an authority. He is one of the Members ever 
ready to help or give advice, a characteristic which distin- 
guished Colonel Gretton, and whose son, Mr. John Gretton 
(Burton-on-Trent since 1943) is likely to prove that he 
possesses the competence and integrity of his father. Major 
A. R. Wise (Smethwick division of Staffordshire since 1931), | 
now absent on active service, is a former Assistant District 
Commissioner in Kenya. He is at his best in moments of 
excited controversy and is effectively derisive of his opponents, 
If ever the Conservative Party finds itself in Opposition toa 
Socialist Government he will be invaluable during the com- 
mittee stage of the Bills such an Administration would 
produce. 

Viscountess Davidson (Hemel Hempstead since 1937) is 
extremely popular among her colleagues. She gives the feeling 
that she enjoys hard work, but does not, she says, enjoy 
speaking in the House. However that may be she can speak 
magnificently outside it. As for the other women Members, 
they are not, in my opinion, really fit for office with the 
exception of Miss Horsbrugh—who has office. 


** ONLOOKER.” 


LORD ELDON ON NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY 


Not denying the general right of France to choose her own 
governors, we have acted upon the notion that such has been 
the conduct of Bonaparte, that we are justified by the law 
of nations to use force to prevent Ais being the Governor of 
France—that to defeat his attempt to become such, we have 
made war upon him and us adherents . . . that in this war 
with him, he has become a prisoner of war with whom we cam 
make no peace, because we can have no safety but in Ms 
imprisonment—no peace with him, or which includes him. 
[Quoted in the Life of Lord Eldon, by Horace Twiss, Vol. II, 


page 278.] 
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BLIND MOUTHS STILL SPOUTING 


Mr. VERNON BARTLETT is no enemy of mine, or at least I am 
no enemy of his, so I need not rejoice that he has written a 
book—another book, indeed, the seventh or eighth, all more 
or less devoted to Foreign Policy ; but it is difficult not to feel 
hostile to Mr. Bartlett’s teaching about international affairs, 
which, with the help of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
has had, I suppose, a wider public than any rival doctrine ; I 
think that this teaching has been in effect inimical to the truth 
and to our country, not, I am sure, from any ill intention on 
Mr. Bartlett’s part. 

And now Mr. Bartlett’s publisher advertises an ‘‘ Imagin- 
ary Diary Forecasting The Future,” under the title To-morrow 
Always Comes. There is a sense familiar to every nursery in 
which To-morrow never comes. There is a faith, perhaps no 
longer so familiar, in which the day looked for these nearly two 
thousand years, the day which must always be looked for, is the 
day after which there shall be no more to-morrows. It is a 
secular commonplace that our yesterdays are in an almost 
infinite majority, and that to-day can be no sooner complete 
than it becomes yesterday. Some such notions surely have 
been in Mr. Bartlett’s head; of his earlier books one was 
called Challenge to Death and another Dare We Look Forward. 

Dare we look backward, at Mr. Bartlett’s yesterdays ? He 
has had a good many of them, and if Mr. Bartlett and his like 
(and his new book) are to receive exactly the attention and 
the respect due to them, some of these yesterdays must first 
be remembered. The light of them has flickered in so many 
eyes, and Mr. Bartlett’s yesterdays have lighted so many 
fools (and others) the way to dusty death, that the general 
public’s consciousness may be forgiven for having let them be 
obscured and silted over into oblivion. And yet the effect and 
significance of Mr. Bartlett’s yesterdays are so characteristic 
of our age that it may be worth some slight effort to apprehend 
their nature, to unbury them from the dust, and to warn our- 
selves against those pundits whose pre-war notoriety still gives 
them a platform and a megaphone while their pre-war non- 
sense has been forgotten, and the rarer pre-war nonsense of 
better men has been continually magnified and derided. 

In a eulogistic review of Mr. Bartlett’s new book, listeners 
were told that the common man “ must know something of 
the past, if only to recognise where his predecessors went 
astray, and to avoid if he can the mistakes they made.”’ The 
teviewer went on to say that above all the common man 
“must have faith.” Apparently there is faith in faith and 


upon faith, and faith about and about, in a virtuous and 
dynamic spiral, for the reviewer told us that Mr. Bartlett 
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declares “‘ his faith in the power of ordinary men and women,” 
and Mr. Bartlett’s faith in the common man, and the common 
man’s faith in Mr. Bartlett, are somehow all. apparently part 
of the faith, which Mr. Bartlett states in his own words, “ that 
man may be the master of his own fate. The surrender of our 
faith that man may be the master of his fate would take the 
salt and savour out of life.”’ 

Well, there it is ; and let the common man see how one of 
“his predecessors went astray.”’ 


“. ,. . if ever there was a Latin tag which has lost its meaning and 
its truth it is ‘si vis pacem para bellum’ . . . What I maintain and 
what, indeed, figures prove beyond a shadow of doubt, is that large 
armaments certainly do not give us security. . . . According to the 
London Economist, Germany is now [1930] spending about one-third 
of what she spent before the war, while the other Great Powers are 
spending as much as, or even more than, they spent before 1914. 
Probably Denmark, spending practically nothing, and Germany 
spending one-third, of her pre-war figure on armaments, feel just as 
safe as Great Britain, France and Italy... . If Egypt became a 
member of the League, as she probably will do if the British and 
Egyptian Governments agree on a treaty, the responsibility for 
protecting Egyptian independence will be borne, not by the British 
alone, but by all the members of the League. . . . Nevertheless the 
German Republic and the Reichstag have a tremendous number of 
enemies. Were it not for the loyalty of that unselfish old man, 
President von Hindenberg, both might have disappeared ere now. 

. in the event of the threat of war there would be some sort of 
consultation between the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, that 
consultation would make it clear which State was the aggressor, and 
the United States would be no more able than any other Government 
to maintain amicable relations with the bandit. . . . the safeguards 
against war are much more numerous than most people realise, and 
the greatest of them is the League Covenant itself. .. . how 
improbable it is that even the lightest-hearted of dictators would run 
the risk of putting the whole world against him by an attack which 
would leave no doubt that he was in the wrong. . . . The mechani- 
sation of armies has definitely taken the romance out of war.... 
General Smuts, the South African leader who fought against us in 
the Boer War but with us in the war of 1914-1918, said on a recent 
visit to Oxford that the extent to which Governments have abandoned 
the old idea of national sovereignty in order to club together against 
war is ‘ one of the greatest miracles of history.’ ‘ The result,’ he 
went on to say, ‘is a foregone conclusion and war will inevitably 
disappear from the civilised practice of the world.’” [The World 
Our Neighbour, 1931, pp. 77, 80, 83, 134, 154, 203, 214, 215, 222, 226] 


That made it all pretty simple, in 1931, for the man in the 
street, to whose ears Mr. Bartlett’s voice magically came from 
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the heavens every week. Armaments were not to be trusted, 
but the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact were, and 
Germany’s consciousness of safety; and Hindenburg’s un- 
selfish loyalty, the prevision of General Smuts, and the 
unwillingness of dictators to incur the disapproval of Mr. 
Bartlett and his listeners, all these were to be trusted. 

Two years later there were other rocks to build on: 
Hitler’s simple honest unworldliness, the temporary nature of 
anti-Semitism, the Nazi Party’s need of respectability, the 
pacific tendency of dictatorship, the prospect of strengthening 
Germany relatively to her neighbours : 


* And a certain simplicity and honesty about him [Hitler] which 
were definitely attractive. When I had an opportunity to ask him 
a question, he waited for a few moments as though he were listening. 
My mind wandered to that other peasant, Joan of Arc, and to her 
useful habit of ‘ hearing voices.’ . . . What argument changed to fit 
German circumstances, could better this extract from a manifesto 
issued by the British Navy League and the Air League: ‘ This 
country has already led the way in disarmament by reducing its Navy, 
Army and Air Force, and we feel that further reduction on our part 
without parallel reductions on the part of other Powers, will not 
only jeopardise the security of this country and the Empire, but will 
imperil world peace by rendering it impossible for Great Britain to 
meet her great obligations. . . . The chief of the foreign service of 
the largest newspaper organisation in Germany is a Jew. One of 
the leading members of the German delegation to the League of 
Nations’ Assembly of 1933 wasa Jew. And men like Dr. Goebbels 
are so fond of insisting that the present anti-Jewish campaign is only 
temporary that one feels its duration and its bitterness may depend 
very directly upon the influence of the exiles. . . . Herr Hitler’s own 
inclination is to turn Germany into a country of small peasant 
proprietors. . . . the indifference to the lack of material prosperity 
will be so genuine as to stagger the world. The anti-Jewish cam- 
paign will continue, but will only affect the Jewish intellectuals . . .” 


In 1933 Mr. Bartlett decided that 


“Goebbels succeeds because of his burning sincerity... . 
German foreign policy must be divided into two sections. First, 
there is the reaction against the ‘ inequality ’ clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, with their implicit suggestion that Germany, having once 
been defeated, must stay defeated for all time. Secondly, there is the 
desire to gain, or regain, influence, if not control, over all territories 
where German is spoken. . . . If I have properly understood the 
National Socialist idea, the conquest of territory has ceased to be 
important. . . . Who on earth is going to attack us ? And how can 
Germany be expected not to worry about her security when her 
neighbours, so much better armed and equipped, talk all the time 
about theirs. . . . Germany will be less of a danger to peace when 
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her neighbours are less obviously stronger than she is. . . . Herr 
Hitler has declared his willingness for his country to abandon her 
own armaments,’ writes Lord Allen of Hurstwood, ‘ if other nations 
will do likewise. If this is refused, then equality means for him the 
right to re-arm. . . ; World peace will never be constructed till we 
offer equality in its most real sense to the German nation, and worl{ 
Security in its most real sense to the French nation.’ 

* And, as Mrs. H. M. Swanwick points out, Germany was offered 
* probation,’ ‘ inspection,’ and a recrudescence of the principle of 
“sanctions” . . . let us consider how they [the Germans] feel when, 
after fourteen years of probation they are offered at least four 
more. . . . If on the other hand, a bold concession, a generous 
attempt to meet the German point of view, succeeded—as I believe 
it would succeed—in ridding Germany of her damnable inferiority 
complex, then she would arrive ultimately at the ‘ equality ’ level 
with no more desire than any other country to commit murder and 
suicide by starting another war. . . . What, in God’s name, is the 
alternative to the present National Socialist régime ? . . . The only 
alternative to the present extremist Government in Germany isa 
more extremist one still, and would such a change facilitate the 
reduction of armaments or improve the chances of peace ? Have we 
any reason to think the Germans will turn against Herr Hitler if he 
is criticised in foreign countries, when we know how much we resent 
foreign criticism of British policy towards India or Ireland?” 
[Nazi Germany Explained, 1933, pp. 65, 97, 130, 156, 157, 161, 191, 
199, 267, 276, 280, 286.] 


A year later Mr. Bartlett was still of much the same mind, 
and still thought politicians over-willing to spend money on 
weapons : 


“What practical thing can be done to prevent war? One 
obvious reply is, destroy the weapons with which war is made. . .. 
You will have noticed how readily politicians declare that our 
country cannot make bigger sacrifices in disarmament matters. A 
visitor from another world would naturally conclude that they were 
objecting to the allocation for war purposes of further sums needed 
for education or social welfare. But upon enquiry he would always 
find that the politicians were grumbling not because they were asked 
to vote more money for armaments, but because they were asked to 
vote less.” [Challenge to Death, 1934, pp. 172, 177.] 


That is not the charge generally made now against our pre- 
war politicians ; and that Mr. Bartlett made it in 1934 is all 
the queerer because in 1935 he seemed to think that arma- 
ments were all right so long as they were in the hands of 
authorities which had no genuine kinship or consent with the 
people. Writing of his Utopia, Jf IJ Were Dictator, he was 
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“proud that my Government sponsored the abolition of military 
aviation and the introduction of the League militia. . . . It wasn’t 
really so difficult to take the biggest step towards peace—the pledge 
that we would accept the arbitration of the World Court of Justice 
at the Hague, the League of Nations Council at Geneva, or the new 
World Court of Equity at Vienna. A useful mixture of panic and 
national pride in all the stuff sent out by the Ministry of Public 
Enlightenment soon did the trick.” [pp. 50, 58.] 


After that incursion into day-dreams and wishful-thinking, 
Mr. Bartlett had a bang, in 1937, at matter-of-fact auto- 
biography : no longer If I Were anything but This Is My 
Life ° 
“TI received a telegram telling me that the directorship of the 
London Office of the League Secretariat was vacant. It was filled 
by me, not because of my merits but because it was thought that I 
should have a favourable influence with The Times when news was 
sent out to the British Press. . . . I had not then realised that there 
is nothing, that there could be nothing, about the League Covenant 
that could make it a cure for all the political and economic ailments 
in the world. . . . Millions still refuse to realise that the League is 
only a Club of which Governments, including their own, are members 
and that it is as futile and unfair to attack the League as it would be 
to attack a Club because one or two members misbehaved. . . . 
But it [the Saar Plebiscite] was in reality a great and striking victory. 
That Germans should have voted for Germany, whatever its form 
of government, was so much less important than that, for the first 
time, an international police force should have maintained perfect 
order during as difficult and critical a period as any Europe has 
known since the Peace Conference. That was the victory! ... 
During six years I was almost the only broadcaster on foreign affairs 
and the interest in the subject was so great that inevitably I had a 
very large audience. . . . Sir John Reith wanted me to prepare the 
news bulletin for that evening’s broadcast programme dealing with 
this very important event [Germany’s leaving the League, October 
1933]. I explained how my belief that the timid policy of our own 
Government was greatly responsible for Germany’s action would 
make it impossible for me to speak about it with the necessary 
detachment. The Director-General said that he would nevertheless 
like me to broadcast a short talk under my own name at the end of 
the news bulletin. I knew that, as the saying goes, my number was 
aes 
. . . I thought of all the most moderate Germans I knew and 
how entirely they would support every argument that Hitler put 
forward. . . . The Fuehrer had, during the spring of that year, 
made so many offers to accept the reduction of armaments to the 
last machine-gun if other countries would do the same. ‘The fact 
that these offers might not be sincere was no excuse at all for not 
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accepting them. The important thing was to get his signature alon 
a dotted line at the foot of a document voluntarily negotiated an 
accepted by Germany... . 

The history of the treatment of the vanquished powers sinc 
the armistice is so packed with blunders that one hardly likes t 
write about it. Mr. Winston Churchill is presumably more respor 
sible than any other British national for the existence to-day of th 
Bolshevist régime, since he more than anybody else encouraged thos 
military attempts to drive the ‘ Reds’ out, and gave Lenin the on 
great rallying cry without which he might so easily have failed. | 
exactly the same way M. Poincairé was the spiritual father of Her 
Hitler. . 

Even the abominable treatment of the Jews seemed but 
symptom of this passionate Nazi ambition to keep Germany for th 
Germans and to avoid bringing men of other races inside th 
German frontiers. Even the Aryan nonsense was a guarante 
against the conquest of non-Aryan people. . . 

. . . With the Germans, I argued, one could negotiate a re, 
agreement. But all such arguments and ideals went by the boar 
when German and Italian arms and men were poured into Spain... 
I admired and liked these volunteers [in Spain] but I could not folloy 
them. I cannot, twice in one lifetime, cultivate so grand a crop o 
illusions that I believe any cause justifies the mass murder calle 


>? 


war. [1937, Pp. 140, 147, 155, 164, 175, 188, 230, 288, 318.] 


But a few months later Mr. Bartlett was ready, if not fo 
illusions again, at least for more visions: his 1938 book wa 
called Dare We Look Ahead ? 


“To this extent it is true that if you wish for peace you mus 
prepare for war. I do not, of course, defend that policy. Indeed 
I deplore it, for so drastic a policy of re-arming must inevitabl 
spread dangerous international distrust. But I am only trying t 
put before you the facts as they are presented by the existence of; 
cowardly and unconstructive Government. . . . Shortly after wi 
had begun our tremendous re-armament programme I made a tou 
of Central Europe. In every capital I visited I found a greate 
expectation of peace, a greater optimism, than I had expected to find 
And in every case the principal reason for that optimism was that th 
British Government was re-arming. . . . the British re-armamen 
programme had become one of the most important factors in th 
maintenance of peace in the world to-day. This is, of course, a ver 
lamentable admission to make. . . . There is a second very impor 
tant reason why war in the future is less probable than many of u 
think. There are no more injustices in the Versailles Treaty. . . 
In 1933 he [Hitler] could leave the League because of the coward] 
folly which made Sir John Simon and M. Barthou refuse to disam 
or to agree that Germany should re-arm. 
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He [Hitler] knew that the very people abroad who most hated 
Hitlerism because of the injustices it had committed would claim 
most loudly that no action should be taken against the re-occupation 


of German territory by the German army... . But since that 
Rhineland re-occupation Hitler has lost ground. Of that I am firmly 
convinced. ... 


There is still no organised opposition, although I think there 
are men in the Reichswehr quite prepared to take over the govern- 
ment at a moment’s notice if anything were to happen. . . . 

. . . We have here two very important reasons why war is not, 
or is not inevitably, just round the corner : British re-armament and 
the fact that Hitler can start no new adventures without risking the 
gravest unpopularity. 

Despite the intense bitterness of the German campaign against 
Russia, I do not for one moment believe a war between those two 
countries is likely to take place. . . . I do not believe it, because 
Soviet Russia is the one country Herr Hitler dare not fight, for he 
cannot tell how strong the pro-Communist feeling inside Germany 
still is. If he wanted to go to war—and I certainly don’t credit him 
with that desire—he could only hope to unite his people behind him 
by attacking France, whose policy, especially at the time of the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, has left a lot of bitterness behind it, or Great 
Britain, whose wealth is a temptation, and whose negative attitude 
about colonies, tariffs, and the distribution of raw materials is 
provocative. 

That he will attack either of these countries in the near future 
is surely out of the question.” [1938, pp. 34, 36, 37, 38, 41.] 


Well, that was in 1938. Almost all of us have learnt a 
good deal since then. Some of the lessons we needed are 
mdicated by the extracts from Mr. Bartlett’s books. It is not 
suggested that these extracts are fair in the sense of setting 
out to give a fair picture of all Mr. Bartlett’s work ; nor, for 
that matter, is it suggested that each of these extracts demon- 
strates error, still less that each extract did unmistakably 
demonstrate error at the time when it was written. It is 
hoped that the extracts are fair in the sense of meaning the 
same, as nearly as extracts can, as they did in their contexts. 
Iwish that some of Mr. Bartlett’s congeners had pasts as easy 
to retrace as his ; I am sure that many of them went astray 
no less often and no less far, and frequently for far worse 
teasons. 

KENNETH PICKTHORN. 
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WAR AGAINST JAPAN 


JAPAN is to be stripped of everything which she has taken by 
force from other nations in the last 50 years. At their recent 
meeting President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal 
Chiang Kai Shek (accompanied by his wife) came to decisions 
concerning the future in the Far East—and that was one of 
them. It is not likely to appeal to the Japanese. No one can 
say it is a decision in any way related to the old policy of 
appeasement. Whether it will tend to shorten or prolong the 
war is something which, of course, only time can show. One 
of four editors from New?Zealand, who came to London in 
January via the United States, with first-hand knowledge of 
the general war situation in the Far East and Pacific zones, 
told newspaper correspondents that the war in the Pacific 
would last for at least another four years. Neither in London 
nor in Washington are officials offering any opinion about the 
duration of hostilities with Japan. For their part, the Japanese 
war-lords have stated they are prepared to fight to a finish, 
whatever that may mean. The militarists have been reported 
in the British and American Press as pledging the lives of 
5,000,000 Japanese soldiers for the defence of Japan and her 
Empire. 

. Already the war in the Pacific and in the Far East is into 
its third year. In the first 12 months there was serious danger 
that Australia and New Zealand, together with all the islands 
immediately thereabouts, holding 9,000,000 whites, would be 
overwhelmed. Because Japan made the mistake of striking 
simultaneously at British.and United States possessions, 
America’s aid to the Dominions thwarted her in her attempts 
to achieve that objective. At the end of the second year it 
could be said confidently that New Zealand and Australia 
would never be occupied by the Japanese. What could not 
be said was that Japan was within sight of defeat ; or how 
exactly she would be beaten into submission. There were, 
as there are to-day, those who argued that Japan would fight 
a battle for Tokio and that, therefore, in view of the superior 
potential wealth of the United Nations, she would be beaten 
into dust and ruin. Similarly, there are to-day those who say 
that, at all costs, and being an Oriental nation that means 
even at the expense of losing face, she will avoid such a fate 
by negotiating a peace. 

At all events, the war in the Pacific still falls into the cate- 
gory, broadly speaking, of a holding war. Japan’s strength is 
immense. Her resources and strategical position represent 
serious obstacles. The Allies have gained the offensive in local 
operations north of Australia ; but the initiative remains sub 
stantially with Japan’s leaders. The East Asian campaign, to 
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be launched possibly at the end of this year or early next year, 
by Lord Louis Mountbatten, is still only in a state of prepara- 
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tion; and neither General MacArthur, in the south-west 
Pacific zone, nor Vice-Admiral Halsey, in the south Pacific, 
have the necessary forces and material to assume large-scale 
offensive operations. More and more it seems obvious that 
impressive offensive operations will be possible only when the 
war in Europe has been won, thus releasing huge quantities of 
men, and war materials of all kinds. 

The accompanying map of the whole Pacific region enables 
readers more easily to appreciate the scale of the battle area 
and to imagine how the Commands and areas interlock. 
The South Pacific Command was established in April, 1942, as 
a result of an arrangement between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the United States, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, Vice-Admiral Ghormely (United States) receiving the 
first appointment, which in October was given to Vice- 
Admiral Halsey (British). This Command is by way of being 
asub-Command in that larger Pacific scene over which Admiral 
Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief United States Pacific Fleet, is in 
command. Principally its task was the defence of New Zea- 
land, Fiji and other South Pacific Islands ; essentially it was 
anaval command. 

General MacArthur is Commander-in-Chief of Allied Forces 
in the South-West Pacific, a command which was also set up 
in April, 1942, by agreement among the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the United States, the Netherlands and 
Australia. It runs up to a point north of the Philippine 
Islands, and south of Tasmania. It stretches from the west 
coast of Indo-China, Malaya, Sumatra and Australia to as far 
east as Guadalcanal, in the Solomons. 

The South-East Asia Command, agreed in August, 1943, 
includes French Indo-China, Malaya, with Singapore, Sumatra 
and the Indian Ocean. Lord Louis Mountbatten’s head- 
quarters are in New Delhi. 

Maximum pressure will one day be applied to Japan from 
these various quarters. A study of the map shows possible 
lines of direction from which combined operations may con- 
verge upon Japan’s empire. Yet, while the objective is now 
crystal clear, there is no indication how it is to be reached. 
Still, a study of Japan’s own methods in achieving her objec- 
tives in similar circumstances is worth while. It emphasises 


that Japan over-ran enormous areas in record time, first by 
Possessing complete naval superiority, which these days, 
naturally, includes air superiority. Future historians, it is 
to be supposed, will note the fact that, on paper, the Allies had 
large land forces but were unable to support each other in 
time. While the British Fleet was fully occupied elsewhere, 
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Japan struck boldly with wounding effect, putting the United 
States Fleet at Pearl Harbour out of action and making it 
possible to mop up the outlying British, Dutch and American 
garrisons on the Hitlerian principle of “‘ one at a time.” 

A transformation has been worked in all areas. A superior 
United States Fleet is operating ; and such victorious engage- 
ments as those in which units of the Royal Navy found itself 
involved with the Scharnhorst in the Arctic and 11 German 
destroyers in the Bay of Biscay, are gradually making more 
units of the British Fleet available for work in the Pacific, 
Together, the Royal Navy and the United States Navy even- 
tually will operate with paralysing effect both in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, whereas Japan, with a one-ocean Navy, 
must find herself increasingly constricted in her movements, 
It is, of course, a geographical fact that the Pacific and Indian | 
Oceans are connected by the Straits of Malacca, and a matter 
of tactics that units of the Japanese Fleet, therefore, can be 
passed fairly rapidly from one ocean to another, but this holds 
good only for as long as Japan retains Singapore. 

The weakest point in the whole fabric of Japan’s design for 
defence of her Empire, new and old, is shipping. Taken asa 
whole, her scheme of defence is first-class—as a scheme. The 
right flank, in the north, hinges on neutral Russia. Ice and 
fog are natural aids, making operations in that area extremely 
difficult. The left flank rests on the appallingly difficult 
mountainous country which separates India from Burma. In 
between these two formidable flanks, Japan has an island net- 
work of what may be described as unsinkable aircraft carriers. 
General Sir Walter Kirke, a former Deputy-Chief of the 
General Staff in India, has aptly compared this island net- 
work with a gigantic mine-field, a shield behind which Japan 
can operate sea routes in comparative safety, and has struck 
down her victims more or less at leisure. Additionally, this far- 
flung defence system keeps, or has until now kept, the Japanese 
islands secure from air attacks. 

Incidentally, the disclosures made in January by the 
Secretary of the U.S. Navy that in 1943 America built 65 
aircraft-carriers (six of 27,000 tons each, appreciably larger 
than the Royal Navy’s Ark Royal) cannot fail to arrest Japan's 
leaders. How a sea-going air force is being built up for the 
Allied Navies on an unprecedented scale is obvious from the 
fact that a minimum estimate for the capacity of each large 
carrier is about 1,500; it may hold 2,000 machines. The 
“ first-line ’’ operational strength of the R.A.F. at home m 
March, 1939, was 1,750 machines. Figures of British aircraft- 
carrier, or Fleet Air Arm, strength have not been disclosed by 
the Admiralty on a comparable basis; but this war has 
produced striking evidence that the controllers of the world’s 
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finest Navy are not behindhand in appreciating the import- 
ance of a sea-going force. 

However, the New Year has been remarkable, generally 
speaking, for the way in which Japanese resistance at the 
extreme outskirts of her new conquests has appeared either 
light or brittle, due largely, of course, to Japan’s dependence 
upon adequate shipping being available to supply innumer- 
able outposts with men and material. Fearing the effects of 
air bombardment, Hitler is being compelled to hold a front 
much too large for his available troops. In the same way, and 
for similar reasons, the Japanese have spread themselves over 
considerable areas in which, while their man-power may be 
adequate, their shipping is being proved by events to be 
inadequate. Early in January the position in. the Solomons, 
for example, was that the only three islands held by the 
Japanese were Bougainville, Choiseul and Ysobel, all, it 
seemed, foredoomed to be evacuated because of supply diffi- 
culties which are being aggravated for the Japanese as a result 
of the United States and British Commonwealth Forces keep- 
ing Rabaul comparatively paralysed as a supply base. There 
are still no signs of the Japanese fleet being ready to put to 
sea to challenge Allied naval strength ; and it is obvious that, 
so far as the furthermost outpost islands are concerned, Japan 
has little enough with which to attempt to escort supplies to 
those of her forces on the outer ring. 

The task ahead of the Allies may be simply stated. Ona 
purely military calculation, it will be difficult to achieve. The 
Allies will have to drive through the island mine-field so that 
their sea-power will be felt along the routes behind it. This 
process will isolate Japanese garrisons, besides clearing pas- 
sages for Allied armies which, eventually, must follow. From 
the west, Lord Louis Mountbatten will strike at a target 
running from the north-east frontier of Burma down the long 
coast of Arakan, Burma, the Malaya Peninsula, Sumatra, the 
ultimate objective, possibly, being the capture of the key posi- 
tion at Singapore. In the south-west, MacArthur, linked with 
Halsey in the south, will move up farther northward to wipe 
out, on a far larger scale than hitherto, Japanese outpost posi- 
tions (as, by way of preliminaries, he is doing on the Solomons- 
New Guinea front), perhaps to the great naval base at Truk, 
and westwards through the Dutch East Indies to Singapore. 
To the north-east, 1,000 miles away, Nimitz, based on Hawaii, 
who already has moved against the fringe of the Japanese 
positions by clearing the Gilbert Islands, may now be expected 
to move northwards to Wake Islands, or westwards to Truk 
and the Philippines. Action in the Marshall Islands may be a 
preliminary to an operation in either direction. The one 
remaining land front is China. Here a difficulty is that the 
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Chinese army is not fully equipped, so that decisive offensive 
operations cannot be expected until a much later stage, say, 
when the Allies have joined them in force. 

At present all operations are only in the nature of pre 
liminaries. Great difficulties, partly due to immense distances, 
face the Allies as they prepare to get into a position to launch 
a decisive assault. Meantime, the obvious strategy is to main- 
tain pressure everywhere, and to drive a number of broad lanes 
through Japan’s island mine-fields to the inner seas. The 
objectives are to keep the enemy guessing as to when and 
where the main punches may be expected, and to isolate large 
portions of the Japanese front which, once sea communications 
are cut, will cease to have a vital bearing upon the war and 
may be reduced at the leisure of the United Nations. 

The essence of this strategy is expressed in the phrase 
“island hopping.” In a sense, “island hopping ”’ in the 
Pacific may be compared with “ hedgehog hopping ”’ on the 
Russian front. Unless, one after another, important islands 
are isolated or occupied, in the Pacific, it is impossible to 
advance across the ocean to the heart of Japan. The explana- 
tion lies in the interdependence of bases and communications, 
A perfect illustration of this is provided by a large-scale map 
of Munda and the surrounding islands. Japanese resistance at 
the main base was tough, but Vice-Admiral Halsey secured it by 
landings at carefully selected points. Throughout the Pacific 
area, these “‘island hopping” tactics are used wherever 
possible. Only where there is no alternative to a direct 
assault, or where the enemy has forced a different course, hag 
any other alternative been adopted. Rabaul is a key base 
north of Australia. One need not speculate on the line of the 
Allied approach to it to say that, if “‘ island hopping ”’ tactics © 
are pursued, inevitably its fate will be sealed long before one 
Allied soldier lands anywhere near it. 

Generally speaking, probably it is correct to say that the 
slowest period of the war in the Pacific is behind us. In the 
middle of 1942, Japan reached the limits of her advance. Since 
then the tide, very slowly, has been ebbing. A steady increase 
in Allied sea and air superiority during the past six months has | 
accelerated the tempo. Mistakes have been made; but no 
one can deny that the outcome, so far as it has gone, is satis- 
factory. At the same time there is no room for complacency, 
less still for easy optimism on the subject of the end of hostili- 
ties. There is still a scarcity of aeroplanes, of ships ; and, as 
is the case in the European war, so far as the Western Demo- 
cracies are concerned by far the hardest fighting is ahead. It 
still cannot be calculated when a junction will be made 
between those forces of Lord Louis Mountbatten, Admiral 
Nimitz, General MacArthur and Generalissimo Chiang Kal 
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Shek in the ultimate offensive against Japan. 

Complex forbidding strategical problems in the Pacific and 
Far East should not be over-simplified in trying to relate them 
to enormous ocean spaces. In thousands of miles of ocean, 
numerous chains and groups of islands serve equally as strong 
points straddling vital sea lanes leading to the fortress of 
Greater Asia and as bridgeheads for attack. Australia and 
New Zealand already have played tremendously important 

rts in the initial stages of the war against Japan. India may 
be destined to play an even greater part. Not only is she 
strong in man-power and, now, full of eminent commanders 
and planners: she is fairly well off industrially. India is an 
ideal place for mounting the great sword which, finally, it is 
intended to plunge into Japan’s heart. 

However, it is only prudent to reflect that Japan will seek 
to avoid receiving the death-thrust with the same zest Ger- 
many is showing. Like Germany, Japan will try to draw out 
the war interminably, gambling on the hope that general war- 
weariness might allow her to survive on the basis of a com- 
promise peace. If there is a tendency, now and again, among 
the peoples of the United Nations to forget to regard the war 
as a global conflict, we can be sure that the German and 
Japanese leaders do not make the same error. Japan and 
Germany will never see their representatives shake hands at 
Aden, as 18 months ago was a possibility reckoned with by the 
Allies. The United Nations have put a steel wall between 
them. Yet Germany and Japan know that their continued 
presence in the conflict is an invaluable aid to each. Because 
of this, as much as for any other reason, they both may see 
wisdom in battling on to the last ditch. Germany’s strength is 
still colossal. None can say with certainty that Japan will not 
yet surprise the world by her resistance and her resilience in 
the Russian manner, if not on the Russian scale. Mr. Churchill 
put this squarely to the British people last October when, in 
the course of a statement on the South-East Asia Command, 
he said : ‘‘ A general survey of this amazing and fearful world 
war is an essential part of any balanced statement. Without 
it the events in any one theatre cannot be viewed in their 
proper setting or proportion. To understand fully any part 
of this war one must have at least a broad conception of the 
whole.” 

TaHu HOLE. 


SEA WARFARE 


THE events of the last week of the old year provided a very 
good example of the dual nature of sea power. They also 
provided an instructive example of the important principle 
that sea power may be wielded by a diversity of arms, now one 
and now another, proving for the time being the most appro- 
priate and the most potent. The action off the North Cape 
was fought in the process of ensuring to us the free use of the 
seas—in particular, in this instance, by preventing interrup- 
tion to the sea route by which the products. of British and 
American industrial resources are supplied to the Russian 
Armies fighting against the common foe. The action off the 
Bay of Biscay was part of the process of denying the use of 
the seas to the enemy, who was endeavouring to supply a lack 
of certain essentials by sea-borne imports from the Far East. 
In the Arctic action, warships alone took part; the lack of 
daylight in the Arctic winter and the stormy weather of the 
Arctic sea made the employment of air forces impracticable, 
The Biscay action, on the other hand, provided an example of 
intimate and highly efficient collaboration between ships and 
aircraft engaged on the same strategical and tactical task. 
One part of it, indeed, was conducted on the British side 
entirely by air forces, no warships being at the time within 
reach. Both actions were cia successful ; in both were 
displayed the same high standard of seamanship, teamwork 
and professional skill in difficult conditions. In both actions 
the deterioration of skill and morale which long spells of 
inactivity in harbour inevitably breed in the officers and men 
of a fighting service, was clearly manifested in the conduct of 
the enemy’s ships. 

On the morning of December 26 a British convoy carrying 
war material to Russia, passing through the Barents Sea, was 
some 40 miles south-south-east of Bear Island. The German 
account stated that the convoy was located by German recon- 
naissance aircraft, a statement which may or may not have 
been true, though it seems much more likely to have been 
reported to the German command by U-boats than by air 
forces. The winter route of convoys is in any case severely 
restricted by ice and must thus be known to the enemy within 
fairly narrow limits; so that the problem of his obtaining 
early intelligence of a convoy’s passage is not difficult of solu- 
tion. Part of the close escort of the convoy consisted of a 
cruiser squadron of three ships—the Belfast, Sheffield, and 
Norfolk, under the command of Vice-Admiral R. L. Burnett 
—and a number of destroyers, amongst them a division con- 
sisting of the Musketeer, Matchless, Opportune, and Virago. 
At 9.35 a.m. the German battleship Scharnhorst, which for 
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the last year or more had been lying in a northern Norwegian 
anchorage, attempted to approach the convoy; but before 
she got within sight of it she was engaged by Admiral Burnett’s 
cruisers. The German report spoke of a naval “‘ formation 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Bay,” implying that 
there were other ships, probably destroyers, of which there 
were some half-dozen in Norwegian waters, with the Scharn- 
horst. But throughout the action nothing was seen by any 
British ships of any German ship except the Scharnhorst. If 
there were any German destroyers there, it would seem clear 
that they must have made themselves scarce as soon as the 
first action was joined. Either they returned at once to the 
shelter of their base—a not very courageous proceeding, but 
the one which was adopted by a similar force two days later, 
2,000 miles to the southward—or else they must have gone off 
in search of the convoy and failed to locate it. ‘It may well 
have been that they started out with the Scharnhorst when she 
left harbour, but had been sent back again because the high 
wind and heavy sea made their operations difficult or impos- 
sible. The weather was bad enough seriously to hamper at a 
later stage the operations of the well-practised British 
destroyers and it may well thus have been far too heavy for 
the Germans. 

The Scharnhorst’s proceedings on being engaged by Admiral 
Burnett’s cruisers were curious. The object of employing so 
powerful and valuable a ship as a battleship in the attack on 
a convoy of merchant ships could only be, one would have 
thought, to make sure of getting at the convoy in spite of 
attempted opposition by lighter warships. A well-protected 
battleship mounting nine 11-inch guns should be able, if 
adequately handled and fought, to disable three cruisers one 
after another at trifling cost in damage. to herself, without 
being forced to abandon or modify her approach to the valu- 
able convoy she was out to destroy. If she was not prepared 
thus to brush aside opposition by a force so much inferior to 
herself, it is not easy to understand why she was employed at 
all. In the event, she behaved more as one would expect a 
destroyer to behave, when engaged by cruisers, than a battle- 
ship. She did not even return the fire of the cruisers but 
immediately broke off action, retreated out of effective range, 
and steered on several different courses with the apparent 
object of deceiving her opponents as to her intentions. During 
this phase of the engagement the Norfolk reported making one 
hit on the enemy with her 8-inch guns; but it would seem 
probable that the Sheffield and Belfast did not get within 
effective range of their 6-inch guns. When last seen the 
Scharnhorst was some distance to the east of the British 
cruisers and steering to the northward at high speed. Admiral 
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Burnett did not yield to the temptation to pursue a retreating 
enemy who did not return his fire, but remained in a position 
to protect the convoy in his charge. He rightly divined the 
enemy’s intention to attempt to attack the convoy from a 
different bearing, diverted it away from the attacker, and 
maintained his own position between it and the enemy. 

The Admiral’s judgment proved correct and three hours 
later at about 12.30, when the Scharnhorst again attempted to 
make contact with the convoy from a north-easterly direction, 
she found her approach once more barred by the British 
cruisers. Again Admiral Burnett attacked without hesitation, 
turning his ships bows-on to the enemy in order to present the 
most difficult target to her fire. Again the German captain 
allowed himself to be baulked of his object by the attack of an 
inferior force. He turned away and steamed at high speed for 
the nearest base on the Norwegian coast. This time he did 
return the fire of the British cruisers, but that did not deter 
them from pursuing the German battleship, keeping in touch 
with her and continually reporting her position and move- 
ments to the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, 
who was coming up with his flagship the battleship Duke of 
York, the cruiser Jamaica and four destroyers, moving so as 
to place that force between the Scharnhorst and her base and 
so ensure bringing her to action. 

This task of shadowing a powerful enemy ship in the dark 
and low visibility of an Arctic afternoon was one which called 
for the highest determination and skill in the captains of the 
British cruisers. The Scharnhorst’s after turret, mounting 
three 11-inch guns, could bear on them whenever they came 
within sight, as they must do from time to time in order to 
make sure of keeping touch. At any moment the enemy 
battleship might alter course so as to bring her whole broadside 
to bear on one or more of the cruisers, or even turn right round 
so as to double back into close range of them. By about 1.30 
p.m. the brief period of twilight, which is all that breaks the 
darkness of an Arctic night, was over. 

This phase of the action probably illustrated more forcibly 
than any other the disparity in sea-faring skill between the 
two opponents. The British ships were doing nothing to 
which they were not accustomed by long practice—the Norfolk, 
for instance, was rounding the North Cape for something like 
the fifteenth or sixteenth time in two and a half years—but 
the Germans were at sea for only the second time in more than 
a year. The British captains were full of confidence in theif 
ability to perform the difficult and dangerous task before 
them. There can have been no such confidence on the enemy's 
side. The Scharnhorst did indeed return the British fire during 
this period and the Norfolk was hit once by an 11-inch shell 
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which caused some damage and 13 casualties. But for the 
next four hours the enemy continued in head-long flight to 
the southward, shadowed by the British cruisers with four 
destroyers ‘in company and reporting continuously to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

At about a quarter to five the Commander-in-Chief, 
adjudging that the Dwke of York had reached a position from 
which she could engage the enemy, ordered the Belfast to 
indicate the position of the enemy with a star shell. The 
Belfast did so, and the Duke of York, which was then in a 
position on the starboard beam of the Scharnhorst, turned to 
the southward on to a parallel course. At 4.49 p.m. the Duke 
of York illuminated the Scharnhorst with a salvo of star shells 
at a range of some II,000 or 12,000 yards, and one minute later 
opened fire on her with broadsides of Io 14-inch guns as well 
as her own secondary armament of 5-25-inch guns, while the 
Jamaica joined in with her broadside of 12 6-inch guns. It 
was not until 10 minutes later that the enemy opened fire in 
teply, but from then on the action was continuous for nearly 
two hours. She was hit very early in the action, but she was 
a well-protected ship and could take punishment. For some 
time, although the 14-inch shells that were hitting her from 
time to time must have been doing heavy material damage, all 
her guns remained in action and her speed was apparently 
unaffected. The Duke of York was repeatedly straddled by 
the enemy’s fire, but was so skilfully manceuvred by her 
captain that she escaped any serious damage. 

The Scharnhorst’s fire was deliberate, and her speed proved 
to be far higher than the 27 knots published by the German 
Government, in accordance with treaty obligations volun- 
tarily assumed, before the war—yet another example of the 
deliberate and intentional bad faith on its part. Moreover, 
the fact that she was able to maintain her high speed in a 
seaway which appreciably slowed up the British cruisers, 
seems to indicate that she was really of substantially greater 
displacement than the 26,000 tons similarly stated. When 
engaged by the Duke of York she turned away to the eastward, 
presenting an end-on target which, in the darkness, was diffi- 
cult to see or hit, and rapidly opening the range. From time 
to time she would yaw to bring her forward turrets to bear, 
fire a broadside, and then again turn away. So high did her 
speed prove to be that not only could the Duke of York not 
keep up, but, in the heavy sea, the destroyers were unable to 
get ahead of her into an attacking position, try as they would. 

By 6.24 p.m. the Scharnhorst had succeeded in opening: to 
beyond effective range, and the Duke of York consequently 
ceased fire. But then the hits she had received, particularly 
those on the waterline, began to tell and she was compelled 
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to slow down to about 20 knots. That was the destroyers’ 
chance, which enabled them at last to get ahead ; they turned 
and swept in to the attack, pressing it home to a range of less 
than 2,000 yards before firing torpedoes, in spite of the 
undiminished fire of the 12 5-g-inch guns of the enemy’s 
secondary armament. The Savage—Commander Meyrick, the 
divisional commander—and Saumarez attacked on her star- 
board bow, the Scorpion and Stord to port. The Norwegian 
ship was not content to fire her torpedoes at a mile range, but 
went right in to some 500 yards, so that all who saw her 
thought it impossible she could survive the hail of shell aimed 
at her. But courage and skill had their reward ; one hit on 
the Saumarez, which caused damage to upper works, and 21 
casualties, was all the Scharnhorst’s 5-9 gunners could make, 
while more than three torpedoes got home on her hull. 

That slowed her up and sealed her fate, though all her guns 
were still firing at the destroyers when at 7.1 p.m. the Duke of 
York again came into range and opened fire with her 14-inch 
guns. In another 20 minutes the Scharnhorst was on fire fore 
and aft, every gun silenced, and she was almost stopped. At 
7.32 the Duke of York ceased fire and the Commander-in- 
Chief ordered the cruiser and destroyers to sink her with 
torpedoes. The Belfast and Jamaica attacked from one side 
and the Vice-Admiral’s four destroyers—which had not hither- 
to been in action—from the other. Hit by a shoal of torpedoes 
the Scharnhorst sank not far from the North Cape while the 
destroyers picked up 36 survivors out of her company of more 
than 1,500. It is perhaps an anti-climax to accord that they 
were sea-sick on the passage back to the United Kingdom ; but 
that trivial detail is significant, for it recalls that the brief 
cruise they had just made was only their second sojourn on 
the high seas for over a year. 

The next morning the scene shifted 2,000 miles to the 
southward. A Sunderland flying boat of the Coastal Command, 
on patrol in the latitude of Bordeaux but some 700 miles out 
in the Atlantic, sighted a fast modern ship of some 5,000 tons 
steaming at about 15 knots due eastward—that is, heading 
for the German occupied coast of France. She was well armed 
with guns forward, amidships and aft, and from the first there 
was no doubt of her character. No Allied ship could be 
unescorted in that area, steering that course, and of course the 
patrols, sea or air, would be fully informed of the position and 
movements of all friendly shipping that they might sight. She 
was Clearly one of the blockade-runners on which the enemy 
relies to replenish his supplies of the various valuable raw 
materials that he can only obtain from the Far East—tia, 
rubber, tungsten and vegetable oils are among the most 
important of them. On receipt of the aircraft’s reconnaissance 
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report the nearest warships—H.M. cruisers Glasgow and Enter- 


prise—were ordered to intercept, and an air striking force of 


bombers was sent to the attack. 

The cruisers would seem not to have been within easy 
reach, for the striking force did not wait for them before 
making their attack, in spite of the heavy A.A. armament of 
the enemy ship. The first to attack was a Sunderland, which 
was damaged by A.A. fire on the run in, but nevertheless 

ressed home the attack, though it only achieved a near miss. 
in spite of damage, the aircraft returned to base. The coup-de- 
grace was given later by a Liberator, which hit the stern of the 
enemy ship with a bomb which would seem to have reached 
the magazine. It caused a tremendous explosion and the ship 
burst into flames which rapidly spread along her length. The 
crew of about 70 abandoned her in boats, she burned out and 
sank later in the day. 

That was not the end. At dawn the next day, Tuesday, 
about 200 miles eastward from the position in which the 
blockade-runner had been sunk, a reconnaissance aircraft 
sighted 11 German destroyers steaming westward, evidently 
sent out to escort in the ship which by that time, though they 
apparently did not know it, had already been sunk. Five of 
them were of the new large Narvik class, each of which 
mounts five 5-9-inch guns; the other six were of the Elbing 
class, roughly the equivalent of British pre-war fleet destroyers, 
which mount four 4.I-inch guns each. Again the Glasgow and 
Enterprise were summoned to the spot—such a flotilla would 
be far too tough a proposition for large bombers to attack 
unsupported—and this time they were not so far away. They 
made contact with the enemy from the north-eastward in the 
early afternoon. 

The Glasgow’s broadside consists of 12 6-inch guns ; that 
of the Enterprise of six 6-inch guns. The five Narvik class 
destroyers alone mounted 25 5-9-inch guns—nearly 40 per 
cent. greater weight of metal. With the six Elbings, the Ger- 
mans had a material superiority of gunfire of about five to 
two. As in the Arctic, if they had fought it out, they should 
have had a good chance of getting the best of it ; but they had 
no stomach for such a fight. Their officers and men had spent 
most of the last four years in harbour, and now they were all 
at sea; the British ships and men were in their element. 

For an hour the enemy flotilla fled to the south-eastward, 
pursued by the British cruisers, but were unable to get away, 
presumably because the sea was high enough to slow up the 
smaller ships. By the end of that time, a number of them had 
been hit, though the only hit on the British ships was one on 
the Glasgow which caused slight damage and a few casualties. 
It was enough for the Germans. They split up into groups and 
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fled and most of them were thus able to save their skins. For 
the Glasgow and Enterprise could pursue but one group of 
four destroyers which steered to the northward. The cruisers 
chased them until dusk, by which time three of them had been 
sunk ; only the fourth, severely damaged, got away. 

The Luftwaffe tried to take a hand now and then, but 
Coastal Command Beaufighters and Mosquitoes gave fully 
effective cover. At least one Heinkel was shot down and all 
others driven away, though one Beaufighter was lost. A 
number of Coastal Command bombers also took a hand and 
made many attacks on the enemy ships, but it was not 
reported whether any of them were effective. One Halifax 
was lost in the course of the two days’ operation. 

The composition of the Coastal Command squadrons 
employed on this operation was typical of the intimate colla- 
boration of the Allies. It was a British Sunderland that first 
sighted the blockade-runner. The Sunderland that first 
attacked her was one of a squadron of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. The Liberator that set her on fire was one of a Czech 
squadron. The Liberators that joined in Tuesday’s fight and 
attacked the destroyers belonged to a United States Naval 
Squadron. All were operating as units of the Coastal Com- 
mand, which at all times works in the closest collaboration 
with the Navy. 

Thus ended the latest German attempts to make use of the 
sea highway to obtain the supplies that are so essential to 
Germany’s war effort—defeated by British command of the 
sea. It is possible, of course, some blockade-runners may have 
got through. Command of the sea is rarely so complete that 
no enemy ship can penetrate a blockade. But even if there 
have been occasional successes, the country has every reason 
to be proud of the qualities and achievements of the men who 
have so magnificently maintained the naval traditions of the 
past. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER ON THE GERMANS 


I CAN, however, assure you that, from the General of the 
Germans down to the smallest drumboy in their legion, the 
earth never groaned with such a set of murdering, infamous 
villains. They murdered, robbed, and illtreated the peasantry 
wherever they went. August, 1807. 

[Quoted by Sir Herbert Maxwell in the Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. ] 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS OF TO-MORROW ? 


Four years of naval warfare have cast a blinding light upon 
the vexed question of battleships. In the decade prior to the 
war some prophets asserted that capital ships were doomed. 
Their main activity was to consist of chasing their own tails 
under a heavy smoke screen in frantic efforts to escape a hail 
of bombs. A rival.school considered that despite serious 
menace from the air the capital ship would remain the founda- 
tion of sea power, as it has been in the past. Neither.school 
has proved wholly right. Though no Admiral has yet steamed 
his entire available fleet into battle in this war, as Jellicoe and 
Scheer did in the last, substantial naval forces have survived 
considerable actions tolerably unscathed, especially in the 
Mediterranean. In such operations they have not only fought 
off surface enemies and submarines, as their forerunners did, 
but they have completed their missions under ferocious and 
protracted assaults by large formations of enemy planes. 
Nevertheless, at least three of the naval engagements 
already fought prove the helplessness and vulnerability of the 
most modern battleship, whenever it can be forced to fight 
minus a protective “umbrella”’ of aeroplanes against a foe 
who disposes of even a few aeroplanes. In the wide spaces of 
the Atlantic the Bismarck, alleged to be unsinkable and pro- 
tected by only two or three planes of low performance carried 
in its own bowels, was first slowed and crippled by a handful 
of Allied aeroplanes, and finally sunk by the gunfire and 
torpedoes of British ships. Off Singapore the Repulse and 
the Prince of Wales were trapped in the absence of protective 
aeroplanes, and collapsed very rapidly under massed attacks 
from the air. The Midway Island battle, of which no adequate 
technical report has yet been printed in this country, opened 
acompletely novel chapter in naval history. In this encounter 
the Japanese Admiral probably never sighted even at extreme 
range a single major unit of the American fleet. But he lost a 
considerable number of his vessels to the American aeroplanes, 
most of which were brought to the attack in aircraft carriers. 
Development has proceeded so far that if we can imagine 
amodern Jutland in which two concentrated fleets attacked 
each other, the prime objective of both Admirals would be to 
secure mastery of the air. This would be sought both by 
wholesale and retail methods. The retail element would take 
the form of shooting down enemy planes in the air. The 
wholesale element, naturally the more radical and conclusive, 
would consist of destroying or crippling the enemy’s aircraft 
carriers. If at the end of this opening phase, one Admiral had 
no aeroplanes left, and the other Admiral still retained a 
moderate air force, the latter would win. If both air forces 
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were destroyed, the issue would then be settled by gunnery 
on the lines of 1916. But here a further factor is of great 
interest. If some freak of circumstance staged such a battle 
near the shores of either contesting nation, that nation could 
employ shore-based aircraft to fight the deck-based aircraft 
of the opposing fleet. The shore-based aircraft should then 
decide the battle They would possess the vantage of an 
unlimited take-off from concrete runways on land. They 
would thus be designed for such speed, manceuvrability and 
gunpower as would outmatch their enemy’s deck-based air- 
craft. This aspect was exemplified in our disastrous Norwegian 
campaign. There deck-based British Gladiator fighters of 
comparatively low performance were hastily transferred from 
the deck of H.M.S. Glorious to makeshift aerodromes on frozen 
waters amid the folds of the Norwegian ranges. They faced 
attack from land-based German aircraft of higher perform. 
ance. Their pilots displayed epic gallantry, resource and skill. 
Yet within a brief period not a single Gladiator was left in 
action, and their carrier-mother perished with them in the 
northern waters. 

So to-day a naval commander sets three ideals before his 
eyes, from which he selects according to circumstances and the 
available equipment. They are :— 


(1) If possible, to fight under the protection of high-performance 
shore-based aircraft, and to compel his adversary to meet him with 
inferior deck-based machines. 

(2) When he cannot rely on shore-based aircraft, to employ the 
maximum number of sea-going aircraft carriers. 

(3) To improve the technical design of his deck-based machines, 
so as to secure the best performance possible under the limitations 
of the short take-off and short landing run imposed by a deck only 
800 feet in length. 


The first of these three objectives is seldom available in 
offensive naval warfare, but usually confers incalculable 
advantages on the defenders. 

The second objective is very definitely a zs aller, and 
burdens an Admiral with terrible anxieties. In any naval 
engagement the aircraft carriers are the first and main targets 
of the enemy. Such a carrier is always the most vulnerable 
target in its fleet. A schoolboy of 10 cannot fail to identity its 
silhouette at long range. At the crucial moments when it is 
launching or receiving its aircraft it can nether swerve nor 


zigzag as other naval vessels do to confuse the range or to. 


dodge bombs. It stands very high out of the water, since 
its decks must accommodate hangars and workshops. Its 
heavy armoured control tower is necessarily perched at the 
extreme edge of its beam, so that the deck space—vital for all 
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its utilities—may be as spacious as possible. This extreme 
height and lop-sided construction inevitably exaggerate the 
list which automatically follows any damage to the hull, 
admitting water and disturbing equilibrium. The risk of 
capsizing is thus peculiarly great. At the best a few degrees 
of list incapacitate the vessel from functioning as a floating 
aerodrome. Landing and taking off are a sufficiently tricky 
business when the carrier is steaming in a straight line on a 
level keel. A list promptly disqualifies the whole ship from 
serving its sole battle function. 

Again, such carriers tank thousands of tons of the most 
inflammable grades of motor spirit. The magazines have long 
been the Achilles’ heel of a battleship. But their explosives 
can be stored deep under heavy armour and trickled up to the 

n houses through passages well protected against flash or 
shell. The petrol aboard an aircraft carrier cannot be thus 
efficiently protected. It is at best an anxious business to 
bring up fifty aeroplanes by lift on to the flying deck. When- 
ever even a single plane stands on the exposed deck, condi- 
tions which exist long before the enemy fleet comes within 
range, that plane contains in its tank enough petrol to start a 
very nasty fire if a single tracer shell or incendiary bomb hits 
it. At all times a tiny fire which may possess no more than 
transient nuisance value on board a battleship may threaten 
the whole existence of an aircraft carrier and of its entire 
crew. Above all, a comparatively small injury to the flight 
deck of such a vessel exerts extensive consequences. A large 
bomb, a single shell, or a moderate fire in the centre of the 
runway may prevent any planes from taking off or landing 
until the vessel can be docked for repairs. 

Indeed, so vulnerable are these carriers that two opposing 
schools of thought exist in respect of a basic factor of their 
design. Those who for obvious reasons lay a heavy stress on 
the need for high performance in deck-based planes, ask for 
enormous decks affording the longest possible runway. The 
logical outcome is a gigantic carrier, costing perhaps 
{15,000,000, with a deck up to 1,000 feet in length. Such a 
design multiplies the vulnerability of the ship, and naturally 
limits the number which a nation can build. An opposing 
school retorts that such huge carriers are easy meat for the 
enemy. They can certainly house planes of slightly enhanced 
performance. In battle they will probably get their planes 
into the air. But the carrier itself is unlikely to survive a 
Major engagement, and its planes will never return to its 
hangars. So this school prefers a larger number of smaller 
carriers, housing machines of inferior performance. They hold 
that if two fleets go into action, Fleet A including five giant 
carriers, and Fleet B including 10 smaller carriers, a few hours’ 
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fighting will find Fleet A with its five carriers out of action, 
whereas Fleet B may hope to retain at the worst two or three 
of its small carriers still in fighting trim. The two or three 
small carriers might then decide the issue. 

These criticisms have impelled the inventive mind to seek 
something better than the plane-carrying ship. Before war 
broke out, the Mayo “ composite ”’ plane furnished a pioneer 
experiment in launching one aeroplane from another. The 
Mayo system was not inspired by any bellicose motive. Its 
genesis was purely commercial. An aeroplane requires more 
power for the take-off than is needed to maintain level flight 
when the machine becomes air-borne. Such additional power 
implies weight, and in commercial flying (such as the Atlantic 
crossing) reduces the pay-load. The Mayo system thus con- 
ferred additional pay-load on long-distance commercial planes, 

Consider the Mayo system as it might be applied to naval 
aeronautics. The Mayo “composite”’ consists of a plane 
carrying a smaller plane on its back, and clamped to it. The 
“composite ”’ takes off as a whole. In mid-air the clamps are 
released and the smaller plane thenceforward flies separately, 
It would be perfectly feasible to clamp a fighter plane, such as 
a Spitfire, on the back of a Mayo carrier. The Spitfire could 
be conveyed by a suitable Mayo “ under-plane ”’ to the scene 
of a naval action. It would arrive there with its tanks full, 
Its performance is immeasurably superior in speed and climb 
to that of any machine housed in modern aircraft carriers. 
Released at the scene of action against enemy deck-based 
planes, it would enjoy much the same contemptuous superi- 
ority which a kestrel displays amid a flurry of wood pigeons, 
The Mayo might meanwhile return to base, and reappear anon 
with a second virginal Spitfire. These Spitfires could not, of 
course, re-clamp themselves to a Mayo carrier. When the 
Spitfire’s tanks and magazines were exhausted, its pilot must 
land “ in the drink,” praying that his Mae West or inflatable 
dinghy might support him till some friendly ship fished him 
up. His Spitfire in any event would be written off. 

In the United States Mr. Howard Kaiser is responsible for 
a scheme which has set naval pilots thinking. He has fastened 
upon the new Mars 70-ton aeroplane, primarily designed asa 
gigantic long-range bomber or commercial machine. He sees 
his way to mass-produce it. It could make 15 Atlantic cross- 
ings in the time required by a tramp steamer for a single 
voyage. As submarines have no terrors for it, it could trans- 
port useful loads to this country. It has been suggested—not 
by Mr. Kaiser—that this monster aeroplane could be developed 
as a flying aerodrome. The process would unquestionably take 
more years than the gloomiest cynic expects the war to last. 
The idea concerns other wars than this. : 
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However, let us imagine a giant super-Mars aeroplane, 
with a wingspread of 200-300 feet—or even more. Such 
thick wings would contain engine rooms, crew accommodation, 
and stores. The central element could be a bulbous stream- 
lined fuselage serving as a hangar and housing a limited 
number of high-performance aeroplanes—fighters, torpedo- 
planes, light bombers. If the scheme proved practical, 
squadrons of these giant plane-carrying machines would 
accompany fleets in future wars. The planes from their wombs 
would massacre the deck-based planes from plane-carrying 
ships. The plane-carrying ship would automatically be super- 
seded. Of course, such giant carriers could not accommodate 
full-sized workshops and ample stores after the manner of 
H.M.S. Illustrious. They would be little more than flying 
platforms, off which short-range, high-performance planes 
could be launched. But the critic asks whether H.MS. 
Illustrious is, in reality, much more than a platform? At the 
end of a naval action would the Jilustrious be in any condition 
to receive its planes back into its hangars, to re-fuel and re- 
ammunition them, to service their engines, to convey them 
home to a shore base ? 

Such a flying carrier offers no serious problems in take-off 
or in re-landing, no matter how high the performance of its 
housed machines. A given fighter may take off or land at, say, 
100 miles an hour. If the Mars flies at 100 miles an hour, a 
landing on its deck presents no initial problem to a fighter. 
The fighter lands on a stationary concrete runway at its 
aerodrome—a speed contrast of exactly roo miles an hour. 
When it landed on a Mars deck there would be no speed con- 
trast. Fighter and deck would be moving at precisely the 
same speed. The znitial manceuvre would be as simple as 
stepping from the footboard of one train to the footboard of 
another train, with both trains running at level speed on 
adjacent tracks. It would be initially simpler than a 
manceuvre which a million Londoners achieve four times in 
every working day, viz., stepping off a Tube escalator moving 
at four miles an hour on to a stationary floor. The word 
“initially”? has been stressed because problems of stowage 
and anchorage remain to be solved. The landed plane has to 
be held down and stowed away in a gale of 100 miles an hour. 
But there is no reason to regard that tricky business as 
insoluble. 

Similarly, the take-off of the housed planes from the flying 
carrier is in every respect safer and simpler than taking a 
Spitfire off on a ground aerodrome. The Spitfire could be 
dropped out of the belly of the Mars, or slid out of its tail, or 
dived out of its bows. It would not even be necessary for the 
Spitfire’s engine to be started until its dive commenced. The 
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whole business would be far simpler than the present mad 
scurry Over a concrete runway which renders the machine 
airborne at an altitude of one yard or so. 

Of course, in mid-ocean the lot of such fighter pilots would 
be obsessed by the usual ‘‘ terminal anxiety ”’ of all Fleet Air 
Arm pilots. To-day they never know whether they will be 
able to return to their plane-carrying ship, nor whether—if 
they do so return, landing will still be possible—the carrier 
ship may be sunk, or listing heavily, or in flames. Any risk 
that the Mars may have ceased to be available attaches 
equally to H.M.S. Illustrious. 

On the question of vulnerability—the main defect of plane. 
carrying ships—the Mars has easily the better of the com. 
parison. The plane-carrying ship is extremely vulnerable to 

(i) Torpedoes. 

(ii) Bombs. 

(iii) Gunfire. 

The plane-carrying plane 

(i) Is immune to torpedo attack. 

(ii) Is immune to gunfire to a very large degree. It need 
never come within range of enemy ships’ fire. It can 
be protected from plane fire by its own guns, and 
perhaps by the guns of the planes which it carries, 

(iii) Is largely immune to bombs, as it would constitute an 
extremely difficult target. Probably in naval actions, 
where ships are protected by planes as well as by 
guns, not one bomb in 50 hits a ship steaming at 30 
miles an hour. A smaller percentage would get home 
on a plane flying at between 100 and 200 miles an 
hour. 

The cost comparison has not yet been explored. The larger 
plane-carrying ships are fantastically expensive as well as 
fantastically vulnerable. The cost of one giant plane-carrying 
ship should cover a small squadron of plane-carrying planes; 
and their life in war should be longer and less expensive. 
Incidentally, they would not require crews of 1,000 to 1,500 
highly-trained men. Presumably, they would be of the 
“flying boat” type. Their efficiency and range would be 
greater if they could sit on the water between actions, instead 
of compulsorily flying round in circles till their tanks ran dry. 

If these dreamers are not mere visionaries, history may 
yet record, though not in the immediate future, a naval 
engagement in which two fleets clash in a mighty sea Arma- 
geddon. The one fleet might cling conservatively to the 
costly, vulnerable, lop-sided plane-carrying ship. The other 
may dispose of flying aerodromes on Mars lines. The outcome 
of such an action is easily forecast. The first wave of Mars 
machines would launch their high-performance fighters. These 
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would experience no great trouble in clearing the air of the 
enemy’s inferior machines, whether fighters, torpedo-planes 
or light bombers. Later waves of Mars carriers would dis- 
gorge torpedo-planes and light bombers, against which the 
enemy’s capital ships would no longer possess any defence 
except gunfire. Within an hour or two most of the enemy’s 
capital ships would be slowed and crippled. In the third 
phase, the capital ships behind the Mars carriers come up 
and conclude the action by gunfire. Remember that off 
Singapore the Repulse and the Prince of Wales, deprived of 
protecting aeroplanes, were swiftly sunk. The planes launched 
by the Mars carriers in the second phase of the battle might 
leave few vessels for the guns of their own fleet to sink. At 
last the Cease Fire is sounded, and the picket boats rush in, 
as they approached the Bismarck, to fish out the survivors 
who have leapt overboard from their flaming hell. The 
capital ships of the victorious fleet might hardly need to 
employ any members of their crews except the staffs of their 
sick bays. 


B. H. Davies. 


QUOTED BY ADMIRAL MAHAN 


“TF two maritime powers are at strife, the one that has the 
fewest ships must always avoid doubtful engagements ; it 
must run only those risks necessary for carrying out its 
missions, avoid action by manceuvring, or at the worst, if 
forced to engage, assure itself of favourable conditions. The 
attitude to be taken should depend radically upon the power 
of your opponent. Let us not tire of repeating, according as 
she has to do with an inferior or superior power, France has 
before her two distinct strategies, radically opposite both in 
means and ends—Grand War and Cruising War.”’ 
[Admiral Grivel.] 


THE DESCENT OF THE WILL 


IF there is one respect in which our modern and Westen 
civilisation boasts itself superior to all rivals, that is surely 
its dynamic character. There is a certain restless energy about 
us which is lacking in the East, as it was not to be found in the 
Middle Ages. But dynamism has its perils; it may lead to 
the cult of action for action’s sake, to the feverish desire to be 
doing things, so that one never stops to ask whether after all 
the things in question are really worth doing. One instance 
of this is the extraordinary value which has been set on speed 
in our generation, so that we produce the type of person who 
is unconscionably proud of the mileage he has covered but can 
say little or nothing of the places he has visited. The contem. 
plative East is aware of a depth in human life which escape 
the observation of those who are in such a hurry to get through 
with it that they have no time to ponder its significance. The 
history of Western philosophy, particularly in the last 10 
years or so, might well be read as the reflection in thought of 
what is happening in the outside world—the descent of the 
will into an abyss of destruction. 

Augustine was well described by William James as “ the 
first modern man ”’; in him we see that assertion of the will 
as against the intellect which is so characteristic of our era. 
For him the core of human personality is the will with its 
power of choice and its energy of decision ; man is funda 
mentally an active being, as the ultimate secret of the God- 
head is not what he thinks but what he wills. But for Augus- 
tine the will was never a law unto itself ; it acknowledged an 
eternal world to which it paid homage, and the restlessness of 
man was given to him that he might one day find rest in God. 
So it was with Kant and his claim of primacy for the practical 
reason. There is a realm of truth which is inaccessible to the 
mere intellect but which opens its gates to the moral will; it 
is in action, not in speculation that we become convinced of 
God, freedom, and immortality. But the will in Kant is 
something sober and rational, moved by reverence for the 
moral law and for the dignity of human personality. Of both 
these thinkers we can say that the will for which they are 
concerned to claim primacy is the will to spiritual values. 

It is with Schopenhauer that the change comes, and itis 
significant that he speaks no longer of practical reason, but of 
the will. For the will with him is not rational, rather is it 
unreason itself. If the world is ‘‘ will and idea,’”’ the ideas 
only the secondary product of the all-creating will. The wil 
is in fact the blind power behind nature, an unconscious 
blundering urge which works misery rather than happiness. 
If we ask to what ends such a will is directed, the answer 3s 
that it is simply and solely a will to ive. Windelband describes 
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it as “the dark urgency or instinct directed only towards 
itself.”” This indeed is the new and fatal thing ; this is the 
first step on the downward road. The will is now objectless 
and lawless, concerned only with its own satisfaction, and 
therefore for ever cheated of such satisfaction. For the con- 
dusion of this philosophy is sheer pessimism; man is a 
doomed creature, and only the sympathy and pity of his 
fellow-sufferers can for a while alleviate his lot. 

The next step was that taken by Schopenhauer’s disciple 
Nietzsche, with the help, to be sure, of Wagner. Nietzsche 
substitutes for the will to live a yet more sinister impulse, the 
will to power. Here the will knows what it is doing, it is con- 
cerned to subjugate, to enslave other wills to itself. Action 
has worth only if it makes us strong, as that alone is good 
which springs from and fosters a sense of power. His idea of 
the Superman may be defended as a lyrical expression of his 
ideal rather than as a social creed, but it is none the less evil 
for that. Man is definitely assimilated to the brute and the 
beast of prey becomes a model for the most heroic human type. 
The will has gone back behind reason, even behind the human, 
and has become the animal impulse to feed one’s own life 
upon the trembling life of others. The will is beyond good 
and evil, since it does not so much throw off moral restraint 
as create for itself a new type of morality. There are no 
eternal values to which it pays homage, but it makes and 
unmakes values as may minister to its ambitions. 

From Nietzsche we pass to Sorel, the thinker with whom 
we establish a contact between philosophy and contemporary 
political ideologies. What Sorel eulogises is the wall to violence, 
and he finds deliverance not at all in what is willed but in the 
mere act of willing. “‘ The way is everything and the goal 
nothing.” The class which is prepared to use violence will 
regenerate society, simply because in violence there is a 
heroic and regenerating quality. It will save us from humani- 
tarianism and sentimentality and cleanse the Augean stables 
of our plutocracy. ‘It is to violence that Socialism owes 
those high ethical principles by means of which it brings 
salvation to the modern world.” To rouse this impulse to 
creative action, there is need of a myth, and this Sorel finds 
in the idea of the general strike, the prepared but sudden act 
which will paralyse society and hand it over to the new 
masters who have been bold enough to lay claim to it in this 
way. 
It is not to be wondered at that Mussolini carried Sorel’s 
Reflections on Violence in his pocket when he marched through 
Italy with his Blackshirts, nor that Sorel saluted Mussolini’s 
seizure of power as just such an act of violence as he had 
advocated. But the fanaticism and cruelty of National 
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Socialism are the most terrifying practical application t 
which this new understanding of the will as lawless, irrational, 
and brutal has yet been put. There is about it an air of sheer 
nihilism, the will to destruction for destruction’s sake 
Rauschning describes as the typical product of the Nag 
system those columns of young men who march and march 
eagerly, but who never think of asking whither they ar 
marching. He who has been taught that action in itself is 
good, even is the measure of good and evil, will not be long 
before he is ready for cruelty and applauds it as a virtue, 
Hitler and the men who do his bidding possess the quality of 
dynamism as perhaps no others in history have done, but itis 
the dynamism of murder. 

It is not difficult to see what has happened in this whole 
process. Once the will acknowledged certain moral standards 
to which it paid homage : if it challenged the intellect, it none 
the less claimed to be itself a form of reason. Then it began 
to proclaim itself independent and self-sufficient ; it threw of 
the irksome yoke of ideal values and lusted for power. But 
when it did that, a fateful change came over it. It became 
something less than human, a dark, blind impulse which 
knew not what it did, the voice of the blood, the clamour for 
violence, the itch to destroy. The last stage is the worst of 
all, for mere racial instinct comes to take the place of what in 
Augustine and Kant was the servant of eternity in the world 
of time and space. The will of man, it is clear, cannot live 
to itself; when it attempts to do so, it degenerates, it descends 
into the abyss. That abyss may be a theoretical matter in the 
pages of Sorel with his violence for the sake of violence, but it 
is tyranny and slaughter over the Continent once men begin 
to act upon it. 

Slowly and painfully we appear to be finding our way back 
to the light and the open air. Dynamism, we can see, is not 
good in itself, but is good or evil according to the ends which 
it serves. It is as foolish to think that the will can set ends to 
itself as it is to think that the mind can create a world in 
which to live. As there is something more than our fancy 
which decides what we observe, so there is something mort 
than our love of power which decides what we ought to do. 
What have we come to at last but to mere childishness ? For 
is it not the mark of the child that his instincts and impulses 
are not yet under control for social purposes, so that he is 
angry and destroys for the pleasure that anger and destruction 
bring to him, for the mere unrestrained exercise of his powers? 
The will of man was given to him as a will to spiritual values, 
and it is to this conception of it that we must return, alike in 
thought and action. 

E. L. ALLEN, 
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DEPARTMENTAL DESPOTS 


THE late Lord Hewart of Bury made no secret of his juridical 
(and, excusably, professional) misgivings over what he 
describes as a “‘ malign, persistent influence which aims to 
place a growing field of departmental activity beyond the 
reach of the ordinary law.” The threat has multiplied its 
implications, though there are grave doubts in many Press 
and parliamentary quarters as to how far the defences have 
remained static behind the hoary ramparts of our ancient 
constitutional safeguards. Yet there is evident, in contem- 
porary thought and discussion, a belief that the bubble of 
bureaucracy, which has undeniably been blown in a myriad 
lurid hues, can be firmly pricked, so that nothing will be left 
more harmful than a shower of fairy particles glistening on the 
nursery floor. 

At one time or another most political factions have sought 
to make capital out of bureaucracy’s alleged threat to our 
rights and liberties, just as Dr. Goebbels has dutifully flogged 
the Bolshevik bogey to death. But their capital, like his, has 
been under-subscribed by a cautious public. The bubble is 
being steadily wafted into an atmosphere where it cannot 
survive—the rare breath of practical reform. For it assumes, 
as an original false premise in the prospectus, some fell inten- 
tion on the part of departmental staffs which—apart from a 
certain native obduracy—they do not in fact harbour. 

The Englishman boasts a number of traditionally estab- 
lished rights and privileges which he vaguely associates with 
Runnymede and the flight of King James in 1688. Thus he is 
aware that no one may unwarrantably encroach upon his 
liberty, property, or reputation. Nemo me impune lacessit. 
He is not so conversant, however, with the sad fact that these 
cherished rights (at no time positively chrystalised) are so eaten 
away by the unseen moth of compulsory exceptions that little 
remains to-day but tattered sheds of the original proud 
raiment. Yet such as our liberties are, now, as never, is the 
time to make a determined stand against the much publicised 
infiltrations by the dread forces of encroachment. It is one 
of the basic principles of our unwritten constitution that the 
law of the land (as interpreted by the constituted courts of 
record) shall prevail supreme over the behaviour and transac- 
tions (be they marital, commercial, or criminal) of every 
inhabitant of the realm short of the Sovereign himself, and 
that even he must rule according to law rather than as of pure 
prerogative or divine right. It is a fundamental conception of 
great purity, and it means in practice that no subject can be 
imprisoned or mulcted in damages for his tort or misdemean- 
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our without full judicial inquiry under prescribed procedure. 
And in so far as our regular courts are models of rectitude (if 
not always of livelier common sense) the precept is a triumph 
of human sagacity. Indeed it is not from our acceptance of 
the rule of law that the fatal weakness arises, but rather is it 
among the dense coils of the intermediate administrative 
stages that so many of our noblest legislative projects take 
wrong turnings. All too frequently they end in the kind of 
injustices which are vented from time to time before an 
ephemerally indignant Lower Chamber. 

A legislative enactment, as such, is a tangible, settled 
reality. Parliament is supposedly filled with our representa- 
tives, and even in these days of so-called party truce, any 
measure of national moment will be rigorously search-lit 
before it goes to the Upper House, and thence to the Crown 
for formal assent. So far so good. But once that measure 
moves from Hansard to the statute book and becomes an 
accepted chapter in the regnal year, what is its customary fate 
from that time onwards? Clearly, Parliament’s business life 
is too brief to permit of every successive executive phase of 
development being examined in detail by the whole House in 
open session. The result, at present, is that the great adminis- 
trative departments are of necessity left largely to run them- 
selves, remaining answerable to the legislature only through 
the docile medium of the parliamentary secretaries, whose 
masterpieces of evasive verbosity are the subject of uneasy 
humour in the House itself. 

For the purposes of this bureaucratic autonomy the 
Ministers are armed with twin powers, loosely designated as 
“Delegated Legislation’’ and ‘‘ Quasi-judicial Decision” 
respectively. They mean, in effect, that the ministerial chiefs 
can make such further orders or regulations, under the parent 
or enabling act, as they consider expedient for the smooth 
working of that Act in practice. In many cases they are not 
even bound to refer the pursuant order back to Parliament ; 
and in the rare instances where they are so required to “‘ come 
again ’ their delegated measures are thereby excused from 
complying with the already limited protection afforded by the 
Rules Publication Acts. 

As if that were not ominous enough, Parliament has gone 
out of its way to bestow on the executive chiefs an almost free 
hand in setting up their own independant tribunals to deter- 
mine disputes of first instance (and even appeals therefrom) on 
all problems arising out of their administration of the parti- 
cular enactment in question. Examples come to hand with 
disturbing frequency of the constitution of such novel ad hoc 
judicial bodies, which, however competent or impartial on 
paper, are only too likely by the very nature of things, to owe 
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some degree of sub-conscious allegiance to the Ministry which 
gave them being. 

Continentals, accustomed to an erstwhile harsh but con- 
sistent code of administrative law to govern relationships 
between public body and private individual, can only regard 
this haphazard yet arbitrary system of ours as madly incon- 
sistent with our notorious passion for freedom. If there were 
substantial grounds for sharing their disapproval, the outlook 
might be black indeed. But balanced faith in the durability 
of our real constitutional bulwarks should calmly look the 
unwieldy tyrant in the eye. As with most of the divers pro- 
blems to confront our brave new world, it will be the firm grip 
which smothers the nettle’s sting. 

There is a growing volume of opinion, shown in the dicta of 
lawyers and historians alike, that the true remedy lies not so 
much in total repression of a system which may in some 
aspects make for efficient government, as in modernised resur- 
rection of the accepted instruments for its effective control. 
The first step towards such security must be in the direction 
of compulsory confirmation by Parliament for every piece of 
secondary legislation, as a prerequisite sime qua non of its 
passage into binding law. And there seems to be a powerful 
and reasoned reply here to those who sweepingly plead Parlia- 
ment’s necessary pre-occupation with other more urgent 
political developments from day to day. The House of 
Commons, they contend, has neither time nor machinery for 
exercising over sub-legislation that degree of supervision which 
alone can protect the common citizen from its most rigorous 
features. As at present envisaged, the feat is no doubt more 
honoured in the breach than the attempt. But the short- 
coming is one of management, not morals, and a cogent 
answer comes to hand in the analogy of a system which has 
done much to make our local government the most demo- 
cratic and progressive in the world to-day. 

The councils of our counties, boroughs, and districts, con- 
sisting on the average of from 20 to 40 elected amateur 
administrators, would have scant time left over for the dis- 
cussion of larger local policies if they were bound to sit en bloc 
for examining the detailed activities of every service depart- 
ment. Accordingly the Act of 1933 has recognised by its most 
familiar sections (85 and go) that the councils should be en- 
couraged to split their corporate number into distinct ad hoc 
committees (with satellite sub-committees for specific minor 
undertakings), the task of each being to govern at first hand, 
and report to the full council upon, the management and 
expenditure of some set department, under its salaried officer, 
be it health, education, highways, or any of a dozen others. 

In point of historical fact the Imperial Parliament is the 
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mother of all local councils, since they all derive their power 
and origin from her alone. Similarly, she is herself beset with 
a formidable entourage of boards and ministries—trade, 
labour, pensions, and others of a more frankly emergency 
flavour, and therefore more prone to the emergency charac. 
teristic of “‘ reasoned ruthlessness.”” What is to prevent West- 
minster logically following the example of 1,500 lesser “ parlia- 
ments ’’ throughout the United Kingdom, by sub-division into 
a series of standing committees, each one designated to check 
and control the administrative activities of the specific 
Government Office entrusted to its care ? 

A committee, being of a manageable size and specialised 
qualifications, can meet more simply and pass its resolutions 
in half the time required by a larger body. Certainly the 
Commons do not lack experienced chairmen, and few will deny 
that live chairmen are the dynamos of a successful committee 
machine. To those who argue that parliamentary business is 
overloaded with committee work already, the riposte is per 
missible that local chairmen and committee men give their 
services free, and that many of them, especially in small 
authorities, serve on as many as one major and two minor 
committees at once. 

Turning to our second requirement for security against 
erosion, we are met by a twofold initial obstacle in the shape 
of (a) the expense of litigation, and (6) the native British mis 
trust of all our legal institutions. True, the machinery of the 
prerogative writs is too costly and archaic to survive in modem 
exigencies. Likewise, a normal proceeding in the High Court, 
upon writ, summons, or case stated, is by custom and statute 
upon a scale beyond the means of the essentially non-litigious 
citizen who is likely to invoke its aid against some unconscion- 
able or ultra vires departmental action. In most cases the 
class of plaintiff engaging the Crown would be unequal even 
to security for costs. The financial impediment is an intoler- 


able anachronism in this enlightened age. It remains one di} 


the few literal instances of the adage “ one law for the rich, 
another for the poor.” 

The inherent English distrust of the law and its impact 
upon the daily life of the ordinary man is now commonly 
acknowledged to spring largely from that bewildering lack df 
uniformity in the decisions of our loyal but patently unprofes 
sional magistracy, not only from bench to bench, but from 
week to week within the same jurisdiction. That canker o 
disregard must be cut out before its growth engenders lawless 
ness itself. It is not for any departmentally biased inspet- 
torate nor mixed team of amateur Solomons to adjudicate 
upon an Englishman’s grievances affecting his home and 
future. The solution must lie in the recall of a tried veteran 
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rather than the enlistment of yet another raw recruit. We 
have in reserve a nation-wide network of tribunals, con- 
veniently zoned, and presided over by incorruptible, salaried 
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bee experts. The County Court judges already exercise with quiet 
i ‘YE efficiency a jurisdiction of first instance, as well as appellate 
Wet (by virtue of Section 15 of the 1936 Housing Act, for example), 

est # and arbitrational (as under the Acquisition of Land Act, 
partia- 1919). They are the perfect instruments for unbiased deter- 
chal mination of intimate personal issues involving questions of 


mixed law and fact. The Lord Chancellor should be easily 
pecitic persuaded to lose no time in setting up a special committee 
el with terms of reference to embrace immediate revision of all 
talised County Court costs and procedure, including, where necessary, 
ution f the power to make recommendations for augmenting the con- 
ly the temporary judiciary. Thus will the County Courts come into 


| deny § their own once more. 

maittee When these benefits are attained and ready to function, 
ness 8 § when law and equity, in other words, are for the first time in 
S pe English legal history about to be inexpensively administered 


> thet Fide by side without hindrance or delay to any of the King’s 
smal subjects—then is the time to publicise the glad tidings, both 
minor § asa rally-call for the potential oppressed, and a warning to the 
thwarted would-be oppressors. It will be just the very worst 
galnst F time to obscure such lofty betterment under a pseudo-dignified 
shape bureaucratic bushel. 
h mis The English constitution, with all its traditional love of 
of the} precedent and convention, has recognised that a national 
1odem § emergency needs exceptional measures to meet it. But it has 
Court, F not so readily recognised what every enlightened democrat 
tatuté} knows from the cradle, that authority will not lightly yield 
'1gi0Us ¥ powers once accorded. It follows that the two safeguards 
Scion: § advocated here are not temporary sops to an alarmist whim, 
es the} but solid lasting measures against the enemy “ wherever and 
| evet | whenever he is to be found.” And even should he retreat 
tole} before the first challenge of his victim’s new champion, the 
one  } re-armed County Court will be of untold value in combating 
e Tich,} the flood of cases to arise from our inevitable peace-time 
problems of compensation and awards and priorities. 
mpact By these stern means the countless orders which regulate 
monly § our lives will be constrained to confine themselves to a statu- 
ack of tory moderation, whilst decisions upon the incidence of and 
orofes | compliance with those orders will tend again towards those 
. from principles of natural justice which has become clouded by the 
ker of juggernaut drive for results. Both these happy outcomes will 
wless | be obtained the more readily by full-blooded promulgation of 
nspe § the “little court around the corner.” There is no deterrent 
dicate} like the knowledge of redress. 
e and CHARLES EDEN. 
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ACTOR, MICROPHONE AND AUDIENCE 


In a recent broadcast to the Forces, Miss C. A. Lejeune referred 
to the tendency of the film actor “ to play everything down, to 
get the maximum effect with the minimum effort.”’ Another 
film critic, writing a few years ago of that fine actor, the late 
Conrad Veidt, good-humouredly drew attention to the fact 
that Veidt was increasingly getting his effects with the mini- 
mum of speech. Charles Laughton tells us that, when he 
turned from acting classic drama at the Old Vic to acting 
melodrama on the film set, he had virtually to learn the art 
over again. Mr. Laughton tells us that he studied the methods 
of Gary Cooper and learnt from that experienced film actor 
how to substitute the movements of the eye for the inflections 
of the voice. 

The microphone is defined as “an instrument for the 
intensification of sound.’”’ Speaking on a stage in an ordinary- 
sized theatre, as into a microphone but with the handy instru- 
ment taken away, an actor would be audible to at most half 
the audience in the building. But, in a cinema, every member 
of the audience can hear the actor at his or her elbow, so to 
speak, talking as it were privately into his or her ear. The 
microphone perhaps is the main cause of the tendency Miss 
Lejeune noted. 

Of course, we do get “‘ high ” acting in the cinema, but it 
is usually confined to crowd scenes or burlesque. The intimate 
scenes, which draw the audience and give so many film actors 
and actresses their exaggerated reputaton, mainly present us 
with them bravely facing up to appalling tragedy by “ looking 
a little worried,”’ as Ruth Adam puts it in her witty novel I’m 
Not Complaining. 

The microphone, then, is perhaps the villain of the piece— 
if we regard such “ playing down ”’ as necessarily an evil. The 
subject is a complicated one, but I am going to take the point 
of view that such acting is inferior to that recommended by 
Hamlet, 


** be not too tame, neither . . .” 

and, from this point of view, I venture the remark that 
the microphone was exceedingly lucky in the time of its 
invention. 

We cannot imagine an actor of the Greek drama, who was 
accustomed to speak Sophocles or Euripides to a vast con- 
course of citizens assembled in an immense arena and in the 
open air, turning easily or comparatively easily (as so many of 
our stage actors have turned) to the intimate scenes of a film 
melodrama, where he would have to speak into a microphone 
a few husky words in a restrained, non-emotional voice. We 
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can hardly imagine, either, the great Burbage, for whom 
Shakespeare created his Hamlet and King Lear, or Mrs. 
Siddons, whose fiery acting of Lady Macbeth caused many of 
her audience to faint, or Edmund Kean, to whose impassioned 
rendering of Othello Lamb and Keats bore witness, we can 
hardly imagine any of those fine actors of the past being con- 
tent to use an “ instrument for the intensification of sound.” 
Even the actors of the Victorian melodrama, when the tradi- 
tion of the English stage and drama was in its decline, would 
have regarded such an appliance with distaste. 

But the microphone is eminently suited for the stage tradi- 
tion that is the child of this century. The witty plays of 
Pinero, of Somerset Maugham, of Noel Coward, demand a 
restrained, non-emotional type of acting. Bernard Shaw’s 
plays admittedly call for longer, sometimes impassioned 
speeches, but they are of the argumentative sort, not the 
emotional. The emotional type of acting is reserved for 
burlesques of Victorian melodrama, just as in Victorian times 
they revelled in burlesques of the Elizabethans—“ What rot 
Shakespeare is, after this,” said Ernest Pontifex, in Samuel 
Butler’s novel The Way of All Flesh, after seeing a burlesque 
version of Macbeth, in which Lady Macbeth carries off scream- 
ing in her arms her frightened Cawdor. 

Such a change was inevitable. We need not blame the 
dramatist or the actor for it, any more than the audience. We 
no longer produce poetic drama to any serious extent, we no 
longer act in the open air. I am aware of the experiments of 
such eminent poets as Yeats and Eliot, and of the admirable 
productions of Shakespeare in Regent’s Park. (I sat once 
near the back and could hear the faint voice of the actor upon 
the stage a split second before the hidden amplifier repeated 
his words in my ear in a louder voice.) Such experiments and 
productions do not reverse the general trend towards sophis- 
ticated-sentimental prose drama. 

The main cause of the change is to be sought in the fact 
that we are to-day largely an urban population. The theatre 
of the Greeks was open to the Mediterranean sky ; their plays 
were essentially, as Virginia Woolf pointed out, of the market 
place. The plays of our own Middle Ages were fundamentally 
the same in character, however limited they may have been in 
scope when compared with the Greeks, when the immensely 
popular drama was driven out of the churches, it sought 
refuge in the market squares of towns or on the commons of 
villages. The pattern for the early Elizabethan playhouse was 
the shape of an inn, where strolling bands of players used to 
perform before the idea of a settled playhouse was thought of. 
When the inn-shaped playhouse was covered by a roof, still 
the dramatists for some time sought their inspiration in the 
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open air. That is one of the reasons for Shakespeare’s attrac. 
tion for us to-day : King Lear appeals to our deeper instincts, 
to the essential countryman that is hidden beneath the dress 
shirt of the stalls or the pullover of the galleries. The corre. 
sponding appeal in the closing years of last century, for 
example, was neither East Lynne nor The Importance of Being 
Earnest ; it was the Wessex novels of Thomas Hardy. 

The invention of the microphone coincided pretty con- 
veniently with the urban stage tradition of our times, with our 
eminently witty, argumentative drama. Whether we shall 
make a return to poetic drama, performed perhaps in the open 
air, is exceedingly doubtful. And whether that return js 
desirable is beyond the scope of this article, which contents 
itself with saying that such a considerable change as this is as 
much the concern of the audience as of the dramatist or the 
sorely-tried actor. 


LONDON LORE 

Ir is true that Grub Street, Cripplegate, had an origin as disreputable as 
its career, for its name appears to carry the meaning of a drain, yet, 
although the great poet was buried in the neighbouring church, it seems 
a pity to have changed it to Milton Street after it had achieved such 
literary fame (some would call it notoriety) as to give rise to one of our 
common expressions, “‘a Grub Street author.” The first to use the 
phrase in its offensive sense was Andrew Marvell, in The Rehearsal Trans. 
posed, which appeared in 1672. 

Yet the street was not always so devoid of honour, for John Fox was 
living there at the time he published his Acts and Monuments, and died 
there in 1587. But by the following century it had become the haunt of 
poor authors, living in the upper stories of the mean houses in the tradi- 
tional manner of genius in a garret. Some of these, during the period of 
the Civil War, issued a prodigious number of seditious pamphlets tending 
to exasperate the people and increase the confusion of the times. In the 
18th century it was notorious for literary drudges who would compos 
any mean libel for money. There was a mutual comradeship between 
them, and at one time they formed a Grub Street Society which issued 
the Grub Street Journal from about 1730 to 1737. It was the most enter- 
taining journal of the period, and included a section of ‘“‘ Domestic 
News ”’ made up of the often contradictory items from the daily news 
papers, with a humorous running commentary. It was largely used by 
friends of Pope as a vehicle for attacks on his foes, and the war against 
the Dunces was carried on in its pages with wit and spirit. Eustace 
Budgell, in the Bee, accused Pope of writing some of it himself, to which 
he replied, in sly allusion to the fact that Budgell was alleged to have 
forged a will :— 

“ Let Budgell charge low Grub-street on his quill, 
Ps And write whate’er he please—except my will.” 
Budgell ended his life by jumping out of the boat whilst “‘ shooting ” old 
London Bridge. Ci 
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REFLECTIONS UPON LIVING ALONE 


“In solitude what happiness.’”’—MILTON. 


THOUGH Wordsworth sang the bliss of solitude 
His Lakeland hearth was far from solitary, 
From lonely fell side he came home, renewed 
To tea with Mary. 


Books are the best companions of old age, 
Silence is golden. Yet, if truth be stated, 
At times one feels the joys of hermitage 
Are over-rated. 


Talk may be tinkling cymbals, words but wind, 
Yet Man (whilst granting that it’s deeds that matter) 
Should—since alone speech-gifted—to his kind 
Occasionally chatter. 


Food haunts one’s hours, or one must starve and thirst ; 
Breakfast and luncheon, tea, perhaps, and supper ; 
One’s bedman, batman, butler, and, at worst, 
The washer-upper ! 


Bedmaking’s easy—that I daily turn 
Its massive mattress, doubts are darkly harboured, 
And whether it’s reversed from stem to stern, 
Or port to starboard. 


War cooking beats me. One lone egg a week, 
An inch of butter, milk in five half pints, 
Good Mrs. Beeton, No! I’m fain to seek 
The Club, or Mr. Heinz. 


Awake at night, when all life’s lamps are out, 
Her highest aims seem doomed to sceptic question, 
Maybe the fruit of philosophic doubt, 
Or merely indigestion. 


Then dawn breaks through, night’s shadows melt away, 
With light comes laughter and with sunshine, courage. 
Up, Hermit Cook, salute another day. 
And brew your bow! of porridge. 


L’Envot 


What then? . . . At least no puling o’er the past. 
No futile tears for comrades once beside me ; 
Only the hope of finding, at the last, 
A hand in mine to guide me. 


REGINALD BLUNT. 


BIRDS IN THE PEAK DISTRICT 


In this overcrowded island of ours it is consoling to find that 
there are still wild places where the call of the curlew and the 
drumming of the snipe can be heard daily in the springtime, 
heard too without stepping out-of-doors, although no one 
who isn’t deaf or blind could remain for long indoors with a 
snipe drumming over the moors, and sometimes even in the 
garden, accompanied by the long rippling call of the curlew, 
sweetest of music to lovers of wild places. 

It is my good fortune to spend periodically happy days in 
a Derbyshire village 700 feet above sea level, in the area thus 
described in a recent article in the Field: ‘“‘ Between Man- 
chester and Sheffield there are 215 square miles of moor, a 
great belt of land completely empty save for a few moorland 
villages. . . .” 

On three sides of the house where I stay it is moorland, 
and below lies the village and a large reservoir which has 
merged so completely into its surroundings it might well be 
part of the landscape. Trees and rushes and grass grow to 
the water’s edge. The slopes of the hills behind are dotted 
with old stone farm houses, too many looking as if they were 
having a hard struggle to survive. One called Allstone Leigh 
has been there for 700 years. 

During the week one can wander for hours on these moors 
without meeting a soul, but on fine week-ends there are often 
hikers. One is glad to see young people from cities enjoying 
healthy exercise and pure air, but one wishes they would not 
leave their remnants on the roadsides, and throw discarded 
tins and bottles into the stream that dances down the hillside 
by our gate. Once my host ventured to approach a party pic- 
nicking on his land. He did not mind them trespassing, he 
said, if they would only clear up afterwards. ‘‘ Of course we 
will,” said a pleasant girl, “‘ we’ve country people ourselves !” 
The reply was significant. Country-bred folk respect the 
countryside. Townspeople have not yet learned to look 
upon our beautiful countryside as hallowed ground, to be 
treated with reverence. They go into the country and rob 
the hedgerows, leave their litter about, trample on newly-sown 
fields, take short cuts through wheat and plunge in to picka 
cornflower. Mr. A. G. Street believes in shouting at them 
for “‘ nobody likes being shouted at’’! The pity of it is that 
with all the millions we spend on free education we have not 
yet succeeded in teaching our boys and girls to respect the 
country and the property of those who live by the land. Life 
among chimney pots seems to engender a distinctive attitude 
towards nature, rooted in possessiveness, which is really an 
attribute of the undeveloped mind. The child cries for the 
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moon and the Dresden china shepherdess on the mantelpiece. 
The uneducated townsman must possess all that he can carry 
away from the countryside, and even the countryman will 
shoot a rare bird or a kingfisher for the satisfaction of stuffing 
it and putting it in a glass case. Worst of all is the woman who 
unblushingly decorates herself with the plumage of beautiful 
birds, thus putting herself on a level with the most primitive 
of African savages. Fortunately, legislation and public 
opinion has now stepped in to save the birds from feminine 
vanity and heartless indifference. 

In this favoured region of the Peak district the moors and 
the reservoir call with equal persistence. Whether I climb 
upwards to the moorland or descend to the reservoir I am 
never disappointed. 

A path shaded by trees separates the reservoir from a 
stream, clear and stony, so that one’s attention is divided 
between watching for dippers and kingfishers on one side, or 
waders and swimming birds on the other, apart from the birds 
overhead and in the bushes. 

It was amazing indeed to find within sight and sound of a 
tarmac road and a railway in this country of grey skies and 
severe winters, so many kingfishers—even in winter. It was 
in December that I watched one preening and meditating by 
turns from only a few yards away for quite five minutes before 
it flashed down stream. At Whaley Bridge, three miles from 
Combs, there are bleaching works through which the king- 
fisher-haunted stream flows (for bleaching works must have 
clear running water). During that same December, on a 
branch overhanging the stream between the works and the 
canteen, unperturbed by the whirring of machinery and the 
bustle of men and women, a kingfisher sat daily. No one, I 
rejoice to say, took advantage of the little bird’s trustfulness. 
I have watched kingfishers of many species in many lands, but 
familiarity has not bred indifference to the sight of a jewelled 
little bird at rest or in flight. 

In January many species of duck came to winter at the 
reservoir, the reeds giving good shelter. Of course the man 
with the gun discovered their presence. Most of them were 
frightened away but some remained. Returning in April I 
found several pairs of mallard nesting, a pair of widgeon and 
two pairs of crested grebes. Sir Thomas Browne, in his Birds 
of Norfolk, thus describes the grebe under its ancient name of 
loon: ‘“‘ A handsome and specious bird, crestated, and with 
divided fin-feet placed very backward. They come about April 
and breed on the broad waters: so making their nest that 
their eggs are seldom dry when sat on.”” Up to some 50 years 
ago the grebe was much persecuted for its satin-like plumage. 
Hats and tippets and muffs, each meaning the slaughter of 
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several birds, were made of these gleaming feathers. Now the 
bird is protected and increasing after being nearly exter- 
minated. But according to the testimony of Mr. Philip 
Rickman, who draws birds so beautifully, as late as 1930 he 
saw two women in London with grebe’s plumage as trimming 
on coats, both coats and plumage looking brand new. Besides 
women of primitive instinct grebes have other enemies. Lieut.- 
Colonel Howard Irby tells us that at a certain lake near 
Tangier, where the crested grebes nest in large numbers, 
Arabs move their tents close to the lake to “ plunder every 
nest they can find.” Entrancing birds indeed they are to 
delight the heart of a bird lover, especially in May when they 
are in full plumage, with their gleaming white breasts and 
crest and ruff very bright chestnut. For grace, not even the 
swan surpasses this handsome bird as\it sails with calm 
dignity, not in the least perturbed by an adimiring bird watcher, 
in spite of generations of persecution. Every now and then 
one would dive, to come up again at some unexpected point 
some 20 yards distant, showing the rapidity at which it can 
swim under water, and sometimes it would have a little fish 
in its mouth which it would wriggle round to swallow length- 
wise. Once I had the privilege of witnessing a little love. 
making scene. The two birds approached one another with 
heads erect until their breasts touched as they rose in the 
water, and their beaks also met. It was particularly interest- 
ing to see the display, for only a few days before I had been 
admiring Philip Rickman’s pencil drawing of the birds just as 
Isaw them. After a few seconds of this courtship gesture the 
birds, like two children who have quarrelled, turned round and 
sailed off again in opposite directions, then after a little show 
ing off on the part of the male they met again and sailed off 
rapidly with necks lying flat against their backs, side by side, 
like two little battleships in deadly earnest. It is particularly 
interesting to notice in watching grebes how at times they 
swim well above the water-line and at others so low that only 
the neck and upper back are seen. 

In April the sandpipers and redshanks returned, welcome 
as the cuckoo and the primrose. They love the muddy edge 
of the reservoir, finding there the food that they love so well. 
The sandpipers’ trilling notes and the redshanks’ long whistle 
are music to the ear. By May the numbers of both species 
had considerably increased. One day we noticed that with 
the redshanks there were two of darker plumage, and, looking 
at them through field-glasses, I saw that the plumage was 
blackish with white spots on back and wings and that the 
tail was barred with.black and white. They were spotted re¢- 
shanks! T.A.Coward speaks of the spotted redshank as being 
“a rare visitor on passage from its Arctic Europe or Asiatit 
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home to winter quarters in Africa.’”’ A sportsman, however, 
with intimate knowledge of the neighbourhood, said that 
the spotted redshank breeds every year close to the 
reservoir. 

By the stream the song of the willow-warbler could always 
be heard in spring. Sometimes we saw and heard the reed- 
bunting, a lover of the waterside, with black head and throat. 
His little song of four or five notes is very like that of the other 
buntings. 

Everywhere on the moors and in the fields peewits were 
nesting and calling. It is fascinating to watch their flight, 
especially in winter when they perform their aerial acrobatics, 
turning and twisting, sweeping round in circles and then 
plunging downwards headlong. Once only we found a nest, 
the four spotted eggs in geometrical formation with the 
narrow ends pointing inwards, and the nest simply a slight 
depression in a tuft of dead grass which you might have passed 
a hundred times without noticing; and what a whirr the 
mother’s wings made as she flew overhead, crying with 
desperate alarm for us to mind our own business. We could 
not in decency linger. 

One of my pleasantest surprises was coming upon two of 
those dainty little migrants, the yellow wagtails, which are 
smaller than the grey or pied. They seemed delightfully indif- 
ferent to my presence as they flicked their tails and pecked at 
the seeds among the buttercups. Hudson tells us that in 
Southern Scotland, where it is fairly common, the yellow wag- 
tail is sometimes called the “‘ Seed Lady.”” I hoped the yellow 
buttercups would help to protect them from the plunderer’s 
eye during their nesting. 

On the moors above the peewits were also nesting. So 
were the curlews and snipe. The voice of the curlew, as 
familiar to me in South Africa as in the British Isles, is asso- 
ciated always with happy days in wild places, moors and 
African lakes and lonely beaches. If only people cared more 
for such things as the ripple of a curlew’s call, the flash of a 
kingfisher, the song of the willow wren, the flowers by the way- 
side, than for the lights and noises of overcrowded cities, there 
would be no world wars. Not that I want the whole of Man- 
chester to come bird watching with me! Lord, no! If they 
did there would be no curlews or kingfishers to watch. So 
inconsistent are we that while I tell people what a lot they 
miss in life by not being interested in birds, I like my territory 
to myself, like the robin that stakes out a claim for himself and 
says to an intruding neighbour—“ No, you don’t!’”’ But one 
congenial companion who doesn’t fidget every time you stop 
to look through your field glasses, but is equally interested is, 
of course, ideal. Bombs may blast one’s home and even one’s 
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most precious books, but the birds and the flowers, the trees 
and the sunlight are still ours. 

Hikers may leave their picnicking litter behind, but merci- 
fully they don’t bring guns. It wasn’t a hiker who shot the 
female curlew that we found close to the house with both legs 
shot through. It was alive but unable to fly, so that the only 
thing to do was to finish it off. Curlews are protected birds, 
but protection only saves birds from those who respect the 
laws of the land. In the 18th century curlews were considered 
good eating in some parts of the Scottish Highlands, and also 
in Ireland. In fact, I have met people in Ireland who admit 
having eaten curlew. 

Often we heard the “ chick-chack ”’ note of the snipe, and 
the bleating sound of its drumming. Sometimes one flew low 
enough to see the spread of its tail, with the two outermost 
feathers separated from the others in the bird’s descent while 
it drummed. There has been considerable controversy [ 
amongst ornithologists concerning whether the wings play any 
part in the drumming or not. Most of them say not, but Mr. 
J. W. Seigne, a close observer for many years in Ireland, says 
both wings and tail produce the noise, and T. A. Coward sup- 
ported this view, although “ the two tail feathers are mainly 
responsible.”” Gilbert White had an open mind on the sub- 
ject, but noticed that when the drumming was heard “ the 
bird was always descending, and the wings were violently 
agitated.” 

One day in May was so filled with sunshine that we decided 
to spend the day on the moors. Never have I seen and heard 
so many cuckoos at one time. They called and called, now 
two notes, now three. Sometimes one would rest for a while 
on a stone wall or rock as grey as itself. Once there were three 
all at once on a stunted hawthorn tree. The presence of the 
cuckoos was explained by the great number of meadow pipits 
which live on these Derbyshire moors. Frequently a meadow 
pipit would pursue a cuckoo. Later, on re-reading Hudson's 
Adventures Among Birds, I found he had a chapter on “ Birds 
of the Peak ”’ and that he had seen there many of the birds 
that I saw, including cuckoos and pipits. The meadow pipit 
did not pursue the cuckoo in anger but in “ pure affection,” 
thinking she sees in every cuckoo “ the big greedy son she fed 
and warmed with her little breast a year or two ago.” I saw§ 
a meadow pipit and cuckoo in the Island of Achill behaving n 
just the same one-sided way—the cuckoo showing no response. 

It was a red-letter day when I came upon, for the first 
time, a ring-ousel, feeding on some swampy ground on the 
moor. The bird was below me and I could see well the white 
crescent on the breast. Then he flew past to remain for some 
time on an oak tree above, and he sang. Gilbert White hasa 
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great deal to say about ring-ousels. They had appeared in 
Hampshire in October on migration and promptly he set about 
making enquiries about what were to him new birds. (How 
much more difficult it was for the student of ornithology to 
acquire reliable information in those days than now, when we 
have only to go to a bookcase or museum for the necessary 
information !) He was told by an intelligent person that ring- 
ousels ‘‘ bred in great abundance all over the Peak of Derby 
and are called there tor-ousels.’”’ Hudson, too, had found the 
bird at the Peak and says: “‘ From the Peak northwards the 
ring-ousel is not an uncommon species, but in the greater part 
of England it is unknown.” He maintained that no ornitholo- 
gist has given an accurate description of the ring-ousel’s song. 
Certainly the descriptions differ widely. McGillivray describes 
it as “‘ dingy and tuneless,”’ another as “ very blackbird-like 
... by far the best songster of any of the Alpine birds,” 
whereas Hudson (who had a marvellous ear and memory for 
bird song) describes it as “‘ a whistle repeated three and some- 
times four times without pause, uttered at short intervals 
twenty or thirty or more times,”’ and he describes its character 
as “ bell-like and musical.’”’ I would not presume to dispute 
anything that Hudson says about birds. I can only hope for 
the days when I can wander again on the Derbyshire moors 
and hear the ring-ousel’s song made richer by the interpreta- 
tion of a more gifted ear. 


MADELEINE CONYERS ALSTON. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
HOLLYWOOD HISTORY 


THE MOTHERLY AND Auspicious. By Maurice Collis. (Faber), 
Thirty-four years ago, on November 9, 1909, Tzu Hsi, the 
great Empress Dowager of China, familiarly known to her 
subjects throughout the northern and central provinces as 
“‘ the old Buddha,” was buried at the Imperial Tombs in the 
Eastern Hills, with greater pomp and ceremony than has 
marked the obsequies of any Empress of China for over 1,000 
years. The splendid mausoleum, long since prepared under 
her own supervision for her last resting place, stood close to 
those of her husband, the Emperor Hsien Feng, and of her 
Co-Regent, the Empress Tzi-An. It had cost 8,000,000 taels 
to build and its dignified splendour surpassed that of all the 
dynastic tombs; inside the mortuary chamber were great 
sacrificial vessels of carved jade, vases and incense burners of 
gold and silver, whilst around the richly jewelled bier stood 
the carved figures of eunuchs and Court ladies, in attendance 
on Her Majesty, who lay dressed in her gorgeous robes of State, 
embroidered with the Imperial Dragon. A rich treasure-house 
was that which contained the mortal remains. 

Something more than the conventional honorifics and signs 
of mourning testified to the hold which, during the half cen- 
tury of her reign, the old Buddha had established, not only on 
the admiration and imagination of her people, but on the 
unswerving loyalty of the greatest Chinese statesmen of her 
time. At her passing, the nation felt and showed that they 
had lost the strong hand of a great ruler whose human per- 
sonality appealed to all its instincts and affections. She had 
ruled the Empire in accordance with the traditions of the 
Dragon Throne; her many faults and virtues, her fierce 
passions and revenges, were in the grand manner and her whole 
life, dominated by consuming ambition, was ordered by 
inflexible insistence on her supreme authority. In the removal 
of obstacles and conspiracies which challenged her authority 
she had displayed an almost Teutonic ruthlessness, but the 
despotic methods by which she asserted and maintained her 
power were swift and clean and, from the Oriental point of 
view, justified ; she never displayed the sadistic cruelty which 
is commonly associated with despotism. Her people were no 
more alienated or incensed by her drastic liquidation of rivals 
and enemies than were the people of England by the hanging 
and quartering of criminals in the days of Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart. To them, at the close of her long career, she was the 
embodiment of wise statecraft, courage and consistency. 
Judged by the standards of her time and place, and by the 
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opinion of Chinese officialdom, Tzii Hsi was a woman of rare 
personal charm and intelligence, and a great ruler. 

The lawlessness and indiscipline which became endemic 
throughout China after the passing of Tzi Hsi, were typically 
manifested, 19 years later, by the desecration and looting of 
her tomb, an outrage perpetrated by the troops whose duty it 
was to guard it. Her coffin was broken open and the corpse 
dragged out, to lie for days stark naked, in the sun. Herein 
was no motive of political revenge, but only the insatiable 
hunger for loot, ever latent, and liable to manifest itself, in the 
absence of firm-handed authority. Thus, in the end, all the 
old Buddha’s lifelong plans for a tomb that should carry the 
tale of her greatness to posterity, came to a pitiful end. 

And now, 15 years after the spoliation of her mortal 
remains, a modern Chinese, whose identity has not been dis- 
closed, has supplied Mr. Maurice Collis with the material for a 
play whereby the memory of the great Empress is exhumed 
and blackened, she being represented as a monster of human 
depravity, without redeeming qualities, and the Emperor 
Kuang Hsii as a neurotic half-wit. In the Introduction which 
he has written for this drama, Mr. Collis explains that it is 
generally based on certain “ private’ transactions, supplied 


to him by his anonymous collaborator, of the published works 


of several Chinese writers, and particularly on the memoirs of 
one Yiin Yii-ting, written in 1900 and published in 1912, under 
the title of The True Records of Chung Ling. This work, he 
asserts, contains the only authentic and reliable account of 
the life of Tzii Hsi “‘ within the secret walls of the Forbidden 
City.” 

Mir Collis’s drama displays the keen appreciation of the 
picturesque and dramatic aspects of Oriental history which 
distinguished his earlier writings—notably Siamese White and 
The Great Within—but it is so dominated by his conviction 
of the old Buddha’s unspeakable wickedness that the play 
becomes, in fact, a catalogue in three acts of her crimes, 
monotonous by reason of its lack of light and shade, of 
dramatic plot and humorous relief. The fact that Mr. 
Gielgud has undertaken to produce it would appear to indicate 
that it possesses dramatic possibilities, possibly because of the 
unfailing attraction of the Oriental unknown and the oppor- 
tunities which it has for magnificence of décor and costume. 
These, combined with its murky atmosphere of tragic dooms, 
may appeal to a public whose taste has been nourished on 
Hollywood thrillers. But as a picture of Manchu modes, 
manners and murders, it lacks the delicate appeal to the 
imagination and the exotic quality, which conveyed a subtle 
flavour of the Orient to our stage, in The Yellow Jacket and 
Lady Precious Stream. With the drama, as such, I am, how- 
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ever, not concerned and would merely observe that, as a means 
of vilifying the memory of the woman who ruled all China for 
half a century, and whose kith and kin are still living at 
Peking and Moukden, it would appear to be untimely. 

But as this play, if produced, must revive world-wide dis- 
cussion of the character of the Empress Dowager, it is per- 
tinent to examine the sources upon which Mr. Collis bases his 
claim to speak with new and unquestionable authority on the 
subject. If this claim is to be taken seriously, it becomes parti- 
cularly important that we should be informed of the identity, 
qualifications and motives of the anonymous person who has 
supplied Mr. Collis with his material. Thus, even as Tzi Hsi’s 
tomb was desecrated, her memory is now to be defamed and 
on evidence we are not given. Mr. Collis presents her asa 
“truly terrible figure,” a ruler gratifying an insatiable lust 
for power by cruelty and crime, a woman, wholly unscrupulous 
and grossly immoral, who, by her “ superior iniquity,’ con- 
tinually dazzled even the notorious Chief Eunuch Li Lien-ying, 
“an almost inconceivably evil man’’; in fact an Oriental 
super-type of the female, more deadly than any male. Simi- 
larly, he describes the Emperor Kuang Hsii, that tragic would- 
be reformer, as a poor spineless creature of meagre intelli- 
gence, and dismisses as of no importance the totally different 
opinion recorded by his English tutor, Sir Reginald Johnston, 
and that of Kang Yii-wei, leader of the Reform Party in 18698, 
both of whom had occasion to observe the Emperor’s character, 
and to estimate his intelligence, at close quarters. 

This Yiin-Yii-ting, upon whose records, or the “ private” 
translation of them, Mr. Collis draws heavily for his drama, 
was a Hanlin scholar, holding the office of Compiler at the 
Court of Peking at the beginning of the century. He was 
regarded by his contemporaries as an aimiable nonentity and 
his Memoirs attracted little attention at the time of their 
publication, either from the Chinese Press or from sinologues, 
such as Sir Edmund Backhouse, Mr. Morse, Professor Duy- 
vendak, Sir Reginald Johnston and Professor McNair, all of 
whom were then keenly interested in the secret history of this 
period. Had these Memoirs contained anything to throw new 
light on the life of the Empress Dowager, or to supplement 
the information contained in the Diary of Yiin’s Hanlin 
colleague Ching Shan, published by Backhouse and myself in 
China Under the Empress Dowager (1910), they would un- 
doubtedly have been brought to the notice of students of 
history in an English translation. Yiin Yii-ting, like all 
Hanlin compilers, was in a position to see and hear a good 
deal of what went on in the Forbidden City, but the sources 
of information at his disposal could never have been of the 
intimate type enjoyed by Ching Shan, who, as Controller of the 
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Imperial Household and a kinsman of the Empress, was in 
close touch with all the notabilities of the Court. Mr. Collis 
dismisses in two contemptuous lines the life story of Tzi Hsi, 
as given in China Under the Empress Dowager, a work which 
was based on State documents and carefully verified informa- 
tion, but he offers no proof of the authenticity and reliability 
of his own “‘ original sources,’’ upon which his drama is con- 
structed, nor any justification for his claim to speak with 
authority on the history of Tzi Hsi’s reign. To vindicate this 
claim, it will be necessary to produce something more authori- 
tative than the constructive memory of a nameless colla- 
borator, obviously bent on selecting the juiciest morsels of 
Court gossip. In his quest for sensational matter, moreover, 
Mr. Collis has gone even beyond his “ original sources.” His 
third act contains a scene, in the best transpontine melodrama 
style, wherein the Empress gives orders to her only-too- 
willing Chief Eunuch for the happy despatch of the Emperor, 
and in the first act he describes how, in collusion with the 
Grand Physician, she imposed on her husband the Emperor 
Hsien Feng, as her own son and heir to the Dragon Throne, 
a baby purchased from a “‘ woman of the people’ and smuggled 
into the Palace. For this palpable invention, the absurdity of 
which would be apparent to every camel-driver in North 
China, no authority is cited. 

Dramatic licence may fairly be invoked by playwrights 
in dealing with historical persons and events of the past, but 
whether it can rightfully be stretched to cover the require- 
ments of Mr. Collis’s present drama is a matter of opinion and 
of taste. There can hardly be a difference of opinion in regard 
to his claim to speak with authority as a historian, and, as 
such, to vouch for the veracity of his portrait of Tzi Hsi. 


J. O. P. BLAND. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


THE FRENCH REvoLuTIon. By J. M. Thompson. (Blackwell, 32s. 6d.) 
The publication, in the fifth year of the present war, of a book a quarter 
of a million words long on the French Revolution by the greatest living 
British authority on the subject, is welcome testimony to the healthy 
proportion between the ephemeral and the enduring still maintained in 
important circles of our national life. The subject, it is true, is one on 
which there are already many books written in English—to say nothing 
about the immense literature on the Revolution in French. But during 
the past 40 or 50 years a great mass of additional documentation has 
become available ; the sheer passage of time has changed the background 
against which the events of the Revolution are seen and judged; and 
the need has therefore grown for a fresh account. It is this need that 
Mr. Thompson has satisfied. What he has written may perhaps have 
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been designed in the first place for university students of modern history; 
but wider circles also will read with interest and pleasure his learned, wise 
and understanding narrative of the events of this stormy period. 

Few things are more futile than complaints that a writer has not done 
what he did not plan to do. In this case, however, it is perhaps permis. 
sible to suggest that there is another task connected with the history of 
the French Revolution still waiting to be done. That great event first 
brought to a head and gave expression to many social forces still power. 
fully working in our own day. The France which fell in 1940 but will 
assuredly rise again after this war, the England whose course into modem 
times was set partly by the ideas of the Revolution and partly by reaction 
against its events, the peoples both in Europe and overseas whom the 
French example kindled into nationhood—these are some of the things 
which the Revolution helped to develop, nor are their growth and history 
as yet by any means complete. On the other hand, the Revolution itself 
sprang from ideas which have fertilised the modern world, and in its 
strictly French aspects from social, economic, and political forces which 
have carried forward into and conditioned the entire subsequent history 
of France. In other words, the Revolution itself—the five years from 
the assembly of the Three Estates in the spring of 1789 to the events of 
Thermidor in July, 1794 (the period which Mr. Thompson treats in this 
book)—belong to a setting which reaches back into the past and extends 
forward into the future. In limitation, wrote Goethe, mastery first shows 
itself. No historian can write the history of all creation in an effort to 


explain fully (as though he could!) the period in which he specialises, 
But perhaps it is not too much to hope that Mr. Thompson, who by this 
book has laid both the academic and the general public under his debt, 
may be persuaded to increase their obligation by writing, even though 
at some cost in first-hand scholarship, about the antecedents and conse- 
quences of the events which he here so admirably recounts. 


RUSSIA 


PicrortAL History oF Russia. By Alexander Howard and Ernest 
Newman. (Hutchinson, 14s. 6d.) However important written history 
may be, pictures have played their part from earliest years in bringing 
home to our minds places, scenes and people who would otherwise bk 
strange to us. In this volume Messrs. Howard and Newman have done 
much to bring the distant near and to make known the strange. It con 
tains upwards of 500 illustrations, selected from the great figures and 
often violent drama of 1,000 years of Russian history. They are arranged 
in five chapters: Early Russia, from 862 to 1613 ; the Romanovs, from 
1613 to 1855; Russia in ferment, from 1855 to 1894; the makings of 
the Revolution, the Revolution itself, and the early years of the new 
revolutionary order, from 1894 to 1924; and the new Russia, from 194 
onwards. Explanatory notes set the scene of each picture in its historical 
perspective. An outline of Russian history introduces the whole, and 
each chapter is prefaced by a sketch of the main events with which itis 
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concerned. At the end a table of the principal events in the history of 
Russia, a useful bibliography, statistics and charts illustrating Russian 
economic progress since 1913, and a series of short biographies of some 
principal figures in contemporary Soviet life, assemble conveniently 
much useful information otherwise hard to come by. There are also a 
couple of good maps of the whole vast area of the Soviet Union. The 
book is not free from propaganda; and traces of Stalin’s great quarrel 
with Trotsky are only too apparent. It is also a pity that the sources and 
authorship particularly of the older pictures are not given. 


THE ART OF WAR 


OrpEAL BY Barrie. By Captain Cyril Falls. (Methuen, 6s.) The 
book is designed to bridge over the gaps in the series of Lees 
Knowles Lectures at Cambridge, published under the title of The Nature 
of Modern Warfare, in which Captain Falls followed such a distinguished 
predecessor as Field Marshal Viscount Wavell. As Military Correspon- 
dent of The Times and the Illustrated London News, and as a noted broad- 
caster, the author’s writing will always merit world-wide attention. 
Captain Falls readily admits in his Introduction that stress of work 
continually intervened during the production of the book which had 
from necessity to be compiled in his spare time—periods which existed 
only at frequent intervals. The result is somewhat disjointed and has 
the appearance of a series of essays. 

A chapter with the clever title of “‘ Stone Age to Total War ”’ puts us 
in the picture. The whole gamut of war is dealt with, from Principles, 
Policy, Strategy and Administration, to Tactics of Offence and Defence. 
Finally there are three absorbing chapters on War at Sea and in the Air, 
and on national leadership in war. Ina little treatise on Elements of War, 
he writes on the qualifications for command. It is illuminating to read 
in these days of Medical Boards and the modern British cult for athletics 
and physical fitness that Marlborough was tormented with headaches 
and that such distinguished leaders as Tortensson, Wallenstein, and Saxe 
suffered so much from gout that they could rarely move except in a 
litter or carriage. Luxembourg with his hump back and Abercrombie 
with his weak sight would never in these days have been allowed to rise 
to such heights. The book should be read by all who take an intelligent 
interest in the inescapable fact of war and its conduct. 


APPROACH TO EUROPE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MoperN Iraty. By Cecil J. S. Sprigge. (Duck- 
worth. tos. 6d.) Mr. Sprigge’s immediate subject in this informative 
volume is the domestic history of Italy during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries until the March on Rome and the advent of Fascism in 1922. 
Fascism itself he dismisses, in accordance with the plan of his book, in a 
two-page table of the principal dates and events of that unlovely period 
in Italian national life. Most educated people suffer from a blind spot 
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in their knowledge of affairs during their own childhood and youth, 
and often during much of the lifetime of their parents as well. To the 
majority even of fairly well-informed English readers the course of 
Italian politics during the period reviewed by Mr. Sprigge falls within 
this area of dangerous ignorance. The unsuccessful Italian attack on 
Abyssinia which ended at Adowa in 1896 in inglorious disaster, the 
successful Italian colonial war of 1912 against the moribund power of 
the Turkish Empire, the Triplice—Italy’s alliance with Germany and 
Austro-Hungary before the last war—her belated entry into that struggle 
on the Allied side, Caporetto and its aftermath, Italian claims and dis. 
contents at Versailles, d’Annunzio’s melodramatic absurdities at Fiume 
—such are the events in modern Italian history prior to 1922 which 
educated people have more or less clearly in mind. Beyond that the 
plain man’s knowledge does not go; and his ignorance is both unfor. 
tunate and dangerous. 

It is this ignorance which Mr. Sprigge’s book is primarily concerned 
to dispel. He is well qualified to do so. He has known Italy for over 
20 years, since the days before the March on Rome when he was a student 
inthe country. For many years as Rome Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian his work required him to review, analyse and distinguish 
between the positive and creative forces in Italy whose way was the way 
of life and the negative and corroding forces whose path led to destruc 
tion. As a journalist he had access to all manner and conditions of men; 
and he was fortunate enough to have discussions on Italian history and 
politics with many Italians whose brilliance and emancipation of mind 
and wealth of knowledge made them members of the class of acute 
political thinkers in which Italy has always been rich. As the biblio 
graphy shows, Mr. Sprigge has not limited his Italian studies to what 
conversation alone could yield. The result is a book at once informed, 
penetrating and sincere which the overwhelming majority of those cor- 
cerned with the future of Anglo-British relations can study with profit 

On the long—and the broad—view, some of Mr. Sprigge’s observe 
tions are of high practical importance. As he points out, Italy in th 
interval between the end of the last war and the advent of Fascism wass 
country in which high ideals and lofty aspirations had stirred the life a 
the people but had failed to find a satisfying outlet in action. The result 
was rancour and resentment, a soured atmosphere of disappointment and 
frustration. Into this world Fascism entered with its flamboyance and 
violence ; and Mr. Sprigge remarks that 


** The hard fact with which a realistic British policy must come x 


to grips is that Fascism had its origin in the logic of events. Fascist 
was not a senseless perversion of a state of contentment, but 
desperate method of replacing a state reckoned to be intolerabk 
when other methods had failed. 


This is true; and its consequence, that the failure and fall of Fascist 
leaves profound psychological and political problems to be solved, mus 
be faced by those who now shoulder responsibility for Italian affairs aad 
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in their knowledge of affairs during their own childhood and youth, 
and often during much of the lifetime of their parents as well. To the 
majority even of fairly well-informed English readers the course off 
Italian politics during the period reviewed by Mr. Sprigge falls within 
this area of dangerous ignorance. The unsuccessful Italian attack op 
Abyssinia which ended at Adowa in 1896 in inglorious disaster, the 
successful Italian colonial war of 1912 against the moribund power of 
the Turkish Empire, the Triplice—Italy’s alliance with Germany and 
Austro-Hungary before the last war—her belated entry into that struggle 
on the Allied side, Caporetto and its aftermath, Italian claims and dis. 
contents at Versailles, d’Annunzio’s melodramatic absurdities at Fiume 
—such are the events in modern Italian history prior to 1922 which 
educated people have more or less clearly in mind. Beyond that the 
plain man’s knowledge does not go; and his ignorance is both unfor. 
tunate and dangerous. 

It is this ignorance which Mr. Sprigge’s book is primarily concerned 
to dispel. He is well qualified to do so. He has known Italy for over 
20 years, since the days before the March on Rome when he was a student 
in the country. For many years as Rome Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian his work required him to review, analyse and distinguish 
between the positive and creative forces in Italy whose way was the way 
of life and the negative and corroding forces whose path led to destruc- 
tion. As a journalist he had access to all manner and conditions of men; 
and he was fortunate enough to have discussions on Italian history and 
politics with many Italians whose brilliance and emancipation of mind 
and wealth of knowledge made them members of the class of acute 
political thinkers in which Italy has always been rich. As the biblio- 
graphy shows, Mr. Sprigge has not limited his Italian studies to what 
conversation alone could yield. The result is a book at once informed, 
penetrating and sincere which the overwhelming majority of those con- 
cerned with the future of Anglo-British relations can study with profit. 

On the long—and the broad—view, some of Mr. Sprigge’s observa- 
tions are of high practical importance. As he points out, Italy in the 
interval between the end of the last war and the advent of Fascism was a 
country in which high ideals and lofty aspirations had stirred the life of 
the people but had failed to find a satisfying outlet in action. The result 
was rancour and resentment, a soured atmosphere of disappointment and 
frustration. Into this world Fascism entered with its flamboyance and 
violence ; and Mr. Sprigge remarks that 


“‘ The hard fact with which a realistic British policy must come 
to grips is that Fascism had its origin in the logic of events. Fascism 
was not a senseless perversion of a state of contentment, but 4 
desperate method of replacing a state reckoned to be intolerable 
when other methods had failed. 


This is true; and its consequence, that the failure and fall of Fascism 
leaves profound psychological and political problems to be solved, must 
be faced by those who now shoulder responsibility for Italian affairs and 
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A FUTURE OF PROMISE 


‘THE Church Army is planning for the part it must play in 
winning the post-war world for Christ. 


Men and women of the Forces are being brought into 
friendly contact with The Church Army through the medium of 
Mobile Canteens, Recreation Centres, Service Clubs and Hostels. 
Evangelists are engaged on full-time work among them. 


Church Army Mission Vans take the Gospel message to villages 
News Teams and Moral Welfare Workers operate 


All these things are paving the way for the widespread evangeliza- 
tion in which lies the only hope for the world of to-morrow. 


| Your help is needed to forward these plans. 


Please cross cheques Barclays a/c Church Army, payable to the 
Rev. H. H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head. 
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must be borne in mind also by those charged with conducting British 
relations with Italy. 

Among the causes of Italy’s troubles prior to Fascism Mr. Sprigge 
lists the ferment due to regional forces which a harsh and over-forceful 
centralisation overbore. This subject is controversial. A strong cage 
can, however, be made out for the view that few single factors are more 
provocative of internal discontent and unrest than failure to recognise 
and allow for regional interests and needs, especially in a country ig 
which, as in Italy, differences between regions are wide. Here, of course, 
one enters on ground which can never be the direct concern of British 
policy ; but it is nevertheless a field in which British policy can playa 
constructive or a hurtful part according to the wisdom, the insight and 
the generosity with which it is conducted. 

It is in his approach to regionalism and to the legacy from the past— 
a legacy sometimes of achievement and glory, but often of frustration, 
bitterness and discontent—that Mr. Sprigge’s analysis, though focused 
upon Italian history and affairs, achieves a much wider interest and 
relevance. Consider Spain, that proud, unhappy country, whose great. 
spirited and passionate people are writhing to-day in depths of misery 
perhaps unparalleled even in the often tragic annals of Spanish history, 
What easy solution can Spain find from the troubles that now beset her? 
What hope can her people see in any glib political doctrine or in some 
slick manceuvre by men concerned primarily with their own positions, 
interests and power? Or turn to Yugoslavia, another tragic land 
inhabited by mingled races, among them the Serbs, one of the staunchest 
and greatest of the smaller peoples of Europe. Here, too, the heartless 
formule of ideological politics and the intrigues of groups seeking 
dominance not only cannot bring healing, peace of hope, but are also 
bound to increase bitterness and inflict further suffering on populations 
which have already endured anguish to the utmost. And what is tre 
of Spain and Yugoslavia is also true, with more or less qualification and 
adjustment to local circumstances, of many other nations and peopl of 
Europe. 

Here Mr. Sprigge’s argument breaks the path along which Britain 
and Europe can alone find future well-being. Britain must be cautious, 
realistic and far-seeing, he says in effect. She must of course bear her 
own interests in mind (not least—to add an essential point which Mr, 
Sprigge’s concern with Italy causes him to omit—for the sake of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth whose security can never be soundly 
based while Europe is in turmoil). In her approach to Italy, a former 
enemy as well as an earlier friend, caution is doubly necessary. But when 
all this is said, the positive lines of British policy have still to be deter 
mined. And Mr. Sprigge’s argument implies negatively that that policy 
must be framed with an eye at once to the past and to the future. To th 
past, in terms of the true causes of events and understanding of their 
heritage whether good or bad. To the future, in terms of living men 
and women grouped in political units of appropriate size and tie 
viability within which men of good will can have some real hope 
seeking life and finding it more abundantly. 
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